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NINETEEN       HUNDRED       FIFTY 

t  is  sad  to  have  to  admit  that  the  pagan,  godless  world  is 
still  expanding  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  world  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love,  the  golden  rule,  the  daily 
good  turn,  and  the  spirit  of  giving  to  every-day  living. 

s  a  result,  peace,  yvhich  we  so  ardently  hoped  for  in  1949,  has  not 
come  to  the  earth,  nor  is  it  likely  to  come  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
What  a  wonderful  world  we  would  have  if  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas  could  be  observed  by  every  nation,  every  day  in  the  year! 


]be  General  Superintendency  and  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  are  justly  proud  of  the  fine  way  you 
wonderful,  self-sacrificing  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers 
in  stakes,  wards,  and  missions  of  the  Church  have  diligently  and 
persuasively  taught  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  membership 
of  the  Church. 

1449  ay  God  bless  you  and  fill  your  hearts  with  the  love  and  the 

satisfaction  that  come  from  giving  yourselves  unstintingly  to  the 
welfare  of  His  children. 


*^bis  is  our  bumble  prayer  for  you  this  Christmas  time  of  1950, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


THE    DESERET    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION    GENERAL    BOARD 
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Christmas  is  the  season  when 
hearts  of  all  Christendom  are  lifted 
toward  God.  In  spite  of  the 
troubled  state  of  the  world,  we  re- 
member the  song  the  angels  sang 
to  the  shepherds  outside  Bethlehem. 
The  simple  truths  of  Christ's  gospel 
seem  more  easy  to  understand,  and 
peace  and  goodwill  are  almost  with- 
in our  grasp.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
all  people,  young  and  old,  are 
moved  to  sing  at  Christmas  time. 
Children  especially  sing  with  such 
faith  and  fervor  that  their  voices 
surely    reach    God's    throne. 

"For  my  soul  delighteth  in  the 
song  of  the  heart;  yea,  the  song  of 
the  righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  me, 
and  it  shall  be  answeed  with  a 
blessing  upon  thei  heads. 
Wherefore,  lift  up  thy  heart  and 
reioice    .    .    ." 

—Doctrine  &  Covenants  25:12,  13 
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EDITORIAL 


What  It  Means  to  be  a  Disciple  of  Jesus  Christ 


rporroRiALS  published  in  The  Instructor  thus  far  this 
year  have  dealt  with  important  phases  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  writing  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  what  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  published 
in  previous  issues. 

Disciples  of  Christ  seek  after  ultimate  spiritual 
values,  and  all  else  is  contributory  as  a  means  toward 
this  end;  material  values  are  never  ends  in  themselves. 

God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth—  John  4:24. 

Men  too  often  become  engrossed  with  the  cravings 
of  the  flesh,  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  the 
exercise  of  power  over  their  fellow  men,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Thus,  spiritual  values  become  submerged; 
the  result  is  the  current  evils  that  trouble  the  human 
race  and  threaten  its  utter  destruction. 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  hut  overcome  evil  with 
good—  Romans  12:21. 

This  requires  humility,  faith  in  God  and  in  human 
possibilities  for  good,  love  of  all  God's  children,  and 
willingness  to  use  all  one's  knowledge,  abilities,  and 
possessions  in  the  service  of  God  and  fellow  men.  To 
be  most  effective,  this  service  requires  discrimination 
as  to  relative  values,  as  indicated  by  the  prophet  Micah: 

■ 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  Man,  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  hut  tp  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 

-Micah  6:8. 

The  same  thought  is  emphatically  stated  by  Jesus 
thus: 

Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for 
you  tithe  mint  and  dill  and  cummin  and  have  neglected 


the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy,  and 

faith;  these  you  ought  to  have  done,  without  neglecting 
the  others. 

You  blind  guides,  straining  out  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
ing a  camel!  —Matthew  23:23-24.* 

Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  the  greatest  teacher  of  man- 
kind. He  understood  both  children  and  adults,  and 
how  best  to  influence  adults  of  both  good  and  evil  in- 
tentions. The  admonition,  "Follow  me,"  occurs  many 
times  in  the  gospels.  So  ought  we  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  not  blindly  but  with  intelligence  and  the  exer- 
cise of  our  God-given  freedom. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  honesty  and  industry 
whether  in  private  or  in  public  affairs.  Yet  one  who 
attempts  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  public  af- 
fairs is  often  denounced  as  a  dangerous  political  heretic; 
organizations  formed  in  pursuit  of  the  same  end  are 
condemned  and  their  supporters  anathematized.  This 
was  true  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies, and  they  were  so  regarded  by  Roman  rulers. 
Even  "the  noble  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus"  (161-180) 
persecuted  the  Christians.  Many  reformers  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times  have  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  ancient  Christians. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  true  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  always  had  difficulties  in  promulgat- 
ing his  gospel.  Their  influence,  however,  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  their  enduring  devotion  to  the  cause,  irrespective 
of  the  material  consequences  to  themselves.  This  is 
not  the  easy  way  of  life,  but  the  one  that  will  result  in 
the  most  lasting  joy  and  enduring  satisfactions  to  all 
who  accept  and  adhere  to  the  Christlike  way  of  life. 

—Milton  Bennion 

"Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  1946. 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


A  STORY  TO  TELL 


Hazel  West  Lewis  and  Eva  May  Green 


TytARY  Jones  was  browsing  through 
her  library  one  day  in  quest  of 
a  special  Christmas  story.  She  took 
down  volume  after  volume  from  the 
shelves  glancing  quickly  at  the  table 
of  contents  to  find  just  the  right 
story.  Then  suddenly  her  eye  caught 
the  title,  "A  Story  to  Tell" 

"Perhaps  this  will  have  the  par- 
ticular story  I  want,"  she  said  to 
herself.  She  ran  her  fingers  down 
the  index. 

"There  it  is,  'The  Promise.'  This 
is  the  story  I  have  been  looking  for. 
This  little  volume  never  fails  me.  I 
must  tell  my  teachers  to  look  in  this 
book  for  additional  stories  to  supple- 
ment their  lessons.  Some  of  the 
young  mothers  who  are  teaching 
might  like  to  own  this  book  for  their 
family." 

Mary  Jones  was  a  Junior  Sunday 
School  co-ordinator  who  had  used 
the  book,  "A  Story  to  Tell"  and  knew 
of  its  delightful  contents.  Did  she 
know  how  it  came  into  being? 

How  the  Book  Came  To  Be 

Realizing  the  need  of  a  collection 
of  suitable  stories  for  use  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Sunday  School  organiza- 
tions, a  committee  was  chosen  in 
1944,  by  the  leaders  of  these  aux- 
iliaries, to  collect  stories  for  children 
of  ages  three  to  twelve  which  would 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  lessons, 
and  to  compile  them  into  a  book. 

The  committee  began  its  work  by 
following  both  beaten  and  winding 
trails  in  search  of  stories.  From  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  some 
beautiful  tales,  to  be  told  to  chil- 
dren, were  chosen;  a  review  of  past 
issues  of  such  church  publications 


Photo   by    Ray   Jones 

The  children  are  Jimmy  Truman,  Louise  Roos,  Richard  Bowden,  Celie  Tadje  and 
Karen  Mitchell  from  Park  Stake.  Sister  Margaret  Ipson,  General  Board  member,  is  tell- 
ing the  story. 

How  interested  these  children  are  in  hearing  the  story  of  President 
George  Albert  Smith's  childhood  as  told  in,  "When  the  Grass  Grew"  which 
is  found  in  "A  Story  to  Tell." 

Another  story  of  President  Smith,  which  teachers  will  want  to  bring  to 
children  this  Christmas  time,  is  "Christmas  at  Our  Home"  from  the  same 
storybook. 


as  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Children's 
Friend,  Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones, 
The  Improvement  Era,  and  the 
Deseret  News  yielded  many  stories 
written  by  Church  members;  and  a 
wide  search  of  common  magazines 
for  children,  and  some  of  the  best 
storybooks,  brought  forth  other 
stirring  and  worth-while  tales.     A 


few  Church  leaders  were  asked  to 
write  accounts  of  incidents  in  their 
lives  that  might  be  shared  with  the 
children  of  the  Church.  Presidents 
Heber  J.  Grant  and  George  Albert 
Smith  were  among  those  who  re- 
sponded to  this  request.  A  final 
check  revealed  that  140  stories  and 
incidents  had  been  chosen  for  the 
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volume,  and  that  twenty-five  of  the 
stories  were  specifically  for  children 
three  to  six;  thirty-nine  for  children 
of  seven  to  eight;  and  seventy-six 
for  children  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
age. 

The  committee  then  turned  its  at- 
tention to  methods  of  arrangement 
arid  found  that  the  stories  might  be 
easily  grouped  under  the  following 
interesting  headings : 

Growing  Up,  Once  Upon  a  time, 
Just  for  Fun,  Long  Ago,  All  Around 
Us,  Pioneers  of  the  West,  and  Holi- 
day Time. 

To  aid  the  Sunday  School  and 
Primary  teachers  in  lesson  prepara- 
tion, the  stories  were  also  indexed 
under  thirty-two  traits  of  character. 
This  arrangement  has  lead  to  the 
ready  location  of  a  story,  and  to 
fruitful  suggestions  for  its  use. 

Choosing  a  Story  to  Tell 

How  are  we  going  to  use  these 
stories  in  the  Sunday  School?  In  the 
first  place,  writers  of  different  cour- 
ses of  study  have  urged  the  use  of 
"A  Story  to  Tell"  as  a  rich  source  of 
supplementary  stories  to  reinforce 
lessons  outlined.  This  suggestion  is 
made  especially  in  connection  with 
courses  for  the  younger  groups. 

Many  of  the  stories  in  this  splendid 
book  will  be  told  for  the  sheer  pur- 
pose of  giving  enjoyment,  and  in 
rriany  cases  to  indirectly  teach  a 
lesson. 

Small  children  love  the  fun  in  the 
stories  "Tick  and  Tock,"  "A  New 
War  Paint,"  "A  Halloween  Story," 
"Why  Didn't  He  Think?"  and  "Wee 
Bear." 

For  the  older  children  there  are 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  leaders 
and  such  stories  as  "Dawn  Boy" 
and  "Antonio's  Parakeets"  which 
give  us  splendid  examples  of  cour- 
age and  faith. 

Telling  a  Story  Well 

The  title,  "A  Story  to  Tell"  indi- 
cates that  the  stories  are  to  be  told, 
not  read.  A  teacher  loses  much  of 
the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  if 
she  has  constantly  to  refer  to  her 
book.  Nothing  is  quite  so  much 
fun  for  a  storyteller  as  telling  a  story 
when  one  is  free  from  a  book  and 
can  present  the  story  with  her  whole 
attention  on  the  boys  and  girls.  Help 
in  an  understanding  of  storytelling 
will  come  to  the  Latter-day  Saint 
teacher  as  she  studies  Milton  Ben- 
nion's  foreword  to  the  volume.  May 
we  also  give  these  suggestions  from 
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Sara  Cone  Bryant's  book,  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children."  In  brief  she 
says,  "First  know  your  story,  then 
tell  it  simply,  dramatically,  and  with 
zest." 

Using  Storytelling  Accessories 

Perhaps,  with  some  stories,  we 
may  want  to  use  storytelling  devices 
such  as  the  flannel  board,  sand  table, 
the  grooved  board,  and  puppets. 
Other  stories  we  may  want  to  follow 
with  a  dramatization.  Because  of 
the  special  manipulation  required  to 
move  figures  about  and  remove  them 
from  the  grooved  board  or  flannel 
board,  the  teacher  should  make  sure 
that  she  has  had  adequate  practice 
before  the  story  is  told  to  her  au- 
dience, so  that  the  whole  tale  may 
move  with  dispatch. 

A  number  of  stories  that  are  par- 
ticularly adaptable  to  the  flannel 
board  are  "The  Big  Brother,"  "The 
Lost  Wallet,"  "Daddy  Robin's  Prob- 
lem,"rt  "How  Patty  Gave  Thanks  " 
and  "When  the  Grass  Grew."  You 
will  find  that  these  stories  are  suit- 
able for  the  grooved  board  as  well 
as  many  others.  Stories  with  con- 
siderable action,  many  characters, 
and  much  conversation,  are  excel- 
lent to  dramatize. 

One  can  obtain  cutouts  for  the 
grooved  board  and  flannel  boards, 
for  certain  of  the  Bible  stories,  from 
the  Deseret  Book  Store.  In  working 
out  a  story  for  the  flannel  board  and 
grooved  board  we  may  draw  our 
own  figures,  if  we  are  artistically 
inclined,  or  go  to  mail-order-house 
catalogs  for  figures  of  people,  and 
to  coloring  books  for  figures  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  other  objects.  Chil- 
dren in  the  Primary  or  Kindergarten 
groups  may  make  their  own  figures 
to  illustrate  the  story.  The  story  will 
need  to  be  told  one  Sunday  by  the 
teacher,  and  then  the  following  week 
the  children  and  teacher  can  talk 
over  the  characters  and  any  scenery 
that  will  need  to  be  made.  After  the 
construction  is  accomplished  the 
story  may  be  retold  by  the  teacher 
with  the  children  placing  the  char- 
acters in  the  grooves,  or  on  the 
flannel  board  surface,  as  the  action 
moves  forward.  Ofttimes  children 
will  wish  to  tell  parts  of  the  story 
themselves. 

Sometimes,  to  make  the  story  more 
clear  and  meaningful  to  children, 
the  teacher  may  want  to  show  pic- 
tures or  make  illustrations  on  the 
blackboard;  for  example,  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  pioneer  stories,  drawings 
or  pictures  could  be  used  of  buffalo, 


skillets,  covered  wagons,  etc.  When 
telling  "Polly's  Easter  Sermon"  the 
teacher  might  want  to  have  a  bulb 
and  also  a  surprise  lily  wrapped  up 
in  a  package. 

Planning  On-Going  Activities 

There  are  many  activities  that 
grow  out  of  a  story  that  is  told. 
After  telling  the  story  "The  Valen- 
tines That  Made  Friends"  the  chil- 
dren might  make  the  kind  of  valen- 
tines that  were  told  about  in  the 
story.  In  the  story  "The  Playmates 
Celebrate  Saint  Valentine's  Day" 
pictures  could  be  drawn  of  the 
things  the  playmates  took  to  Jimmie. 
For  example,  heart-shaped  cookies, 
oranges,  apples,  and  a  chocolate 
heart.  Often  children  will  wish  to 
carry  out  activities  suggested  in  a 
story. 

Conclusion 

To  be  the  possessor  of  "A  Story 
to  Tell"  insures  a  teacher  or  parent 
'of  some  fine  worth-while  stories,  the 
telling  or  reading  of  which  will  not 
only  bring  the  child  enjoyment  but 
also  add  a  new  outlook  to  his  life 
for  the  tales  are  "stories  old,  stories 
new,  some  borrowed  and  some  not 
only  blue,  but  as  colorful  as  a  rain- 
bow." Teachers  not  possessing  the 
volume  will  find  it  for  sale  at  the 
Deseret  Book  Store,  44  East  South 
Temple,  for  $2.50  a  copy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER 
By  Elizabeth  Hill  Boswell 

/"Yh,   God,  this   Christmas  eve  let 

peace  prevail. 
Let   love    abound   for    all   beneath 

Thy  sky. 
Let  hearts  lift  up  hosannas  to  Thy 

name 
And   weary  souls   find   strength  to 

live,  not  die. 

Oh,  give  us  hope  and  faith  to  seek 

Thee  out, 
Teach  us  how  to  find  Thee.    Bring 

us  near. 
Let  us  know  the  wonder  of  Thy  love, 
And  may  our  hearts  know  nought 

of  hate  and  fear. 

Oh,  God,  this  night  we  pause  to 

seek  afresh 
The  path  Thy  Son  trod.    Guide  us 

then  aright. 
And  may  our  faith,  like  lanterns  in 

the  dark, 
Lead  us  on  to  everlasting  light. 
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MODERN  APPRAISAL  OF  SOME 

POPULAR  BEVERAGES 


ELFRIEDE  F.  BROWN 


Dr.  Eljriede  Frederick  Brown 


nPHROUGH  the  ages  one  beverage  or 
another  has  been  taken  along 
with  food  to  add  zest  to  the  meal. 
Serving  beverages  between  meals 
has  been  a  gesture  of  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  friends  or  relatives  drop- 
ping in  for  a  short  visit.  On  a  cold 
winter's  day  a  heated  drink  stimu- 
lates and  gives  some  temporary  re- 
lief from  fatigue  and  strain.  On  hot 
days  the  cold  drink  is  a  welcome 
refreshment;  just  watch  the  happy 
gusto  with  which  it  is  received  by 
the  children  and  adults  alike.  A 
tasty  drink  can  be  a  heart  warmer 
and  a  refreshing  cooler  all  in  one. 

The  Effect  of  Beverages 

But  you  have  heard  so  many  con- 
flicting statements  about  the  effect 
of  beverages!  Indeed,  there  are 
controversial  ideas.  No  wonder  it 
is  difficult  to  have  a  clear-cut  idea 
of  just  what  is  to  be  accepted. 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  soft  drinks,  fruit 
juices,  tea,  and  coffee  are  some  of 
the  most  popular  drinks  today,  and 
have  been  associated  with  good  and 
bad  effects.  In  the  light  of  scientific 
knowledge  let  us  consider  each  of 
these  beverages. 

Every  mother  is  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  milk  in  the  diet,  and 
when  Junior  or  sister  has  expressed 
too  little  enthusiasm  for  this  basic 
food,  mother  has  devised  ways  for 
them  to  get  it  unawares.  Serving 
cocoa  or  chocolate  made  with  milk 
has  been  an  easy  way  to  accomplish 
this;  then  Mother  relaxed  in  the  as- 
surance that  cocoa,  or  chocolate  milk 
provided  the  child  with  milk  and 
that  meant  the  needed  calcium  was 
supplied. 
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The  Chocolate-Cocoa  Problem 

Then  came  the  flurry  in  literature 
a  few  years  ago  to  the  effect  that 
chocolate  formed  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  calcium,  preventing 
utilization  of  this  essential  mineral 
element.  For  years  it  had  been 
known  that  oxalic  acid  forms  an  in- 
soluble compound,  calcium  oxalate, 
with  calcium.  Foods  containing 
calcium,  also  having  oxalic  acid, 
were  found  to  lose  all  or  some  of 
their  value  as  a  source  of  calcium. 
This  varied  according  to  the  amount 
of  oxalic  acid  present.  Cocoa  con- 
tains 0.5  -  0.6  per  cent  oxalic  acid. 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
cocoa  lacked  sufficient  calcium  to 
unite  with  the  oxalic  acid.  The 
milk  used  in  preparation  of  the  cocoa 
beverage  would  then  have  to  con- 
tribute some  of  its  calcium,  and  the 
result  would  be  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  calcium  in  milk  available 
for  the  use  of  the  body. 

Experiments  Performed 

The  ideas  were  not  merely  deduc- 
tions. Experiments  were  carried  out 
on  rats,  and  the  results  observed 
when  some  of  the  animals  were  giv- 
en a  diet  known  to  be  excellent, 
while  other  animals  were  given  a 
diet  containing  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  low  quality  cocoa.  By  com- 
parison it  was  found  that  cocoa  had 
the  following  effects: 

1.  Decreased  retention  of  minerals. 
Calcium  and  phosphorus  utilization 
was  cut  down  below  normal. 

2.  Calcium  retention  was  de- 
pressed more  than  could  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  oxalic  acid  present. 


Other  constituents  than  oxalic  acid 
may  cause  the  depression. 

3.  Growth  rate  was  depressed. 

4.  Protein  was  less  available  to 
the  organism  than  ordinarily. 

After  the  publication  of  these  re- 
sults, cocoa  and  chocolate  were  eyed 
with  some  disapproval.  Experiments 
were  carried  out  on  adults  and  chil- 
dren. The  results  were  summarized 
to  state  that  no  significant  difference 
occurs  in  calcium  utilization  by  the 
body,  calcium  retention,  or  in  cal- 
cium requirement,  whether  cocoa 
was  or  was  not  present  in  the  diet. 
There  may  be  some  species  of  varia- 
tion in  the  ability  to  utilize  calcium 
in  the  dietary  presence  of  oxalic 
acid. 

What  practical  point  can  we  draw 
from  the  experiments?  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  when  only  small 
quantities  of  chocolate  and  cocoa 
are  consumed,  there  is  no  major 
problem.  Chocolate  is  good  food. 
To  become  a  real  problem  chocolate 
would  have  to  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities  or  taken  in  cocoa  in  huge 
amounts.  Greediness  will  seldom 
push  to  approach  the  danger  point, 
and  seldom  will  chocolate  be  used  to 
replace  more  valuable  foods  in  the 
diet. 

When  one  or  two  cups  of  cocoa 
are  drunk  there  may  be  little  danger. 
When  large  amounts  of  chocolate 
are  eaten,  by  children  or  by  those 
who  have  some  difficulty  in  using 
fats,  then  another  problem  rises. 
Chocolate  does  have  a  relatively 
high  fat  content.  The  best  course 
of  action  is  to  use  very  little  choco- 
late or  cocoa,  and  that  well  diluted. 
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Sugar  should  not  be  added  in  quanti- 
ties to  make  a  very  sweet  product. 
Excess  sugar  will  be  irritating  to  the 
membranes  of  the  digestive  tract. 
Sweetness  also  decreases  the  appe- 
tite. 

It   should  not  be  forgotten  that 
chocolate    contains    a    drug,    theo- 
bromine, which  has  considerable  po- 
tency.    This   is   another   argument 
against  using  great  quantities. 

Use  Milk  to  an  Advantage 

In  these  times,  when  the  price  of 
milk  may  curtail  the  intake,  it  is 
especially  important  to  use  milk  in 
forms  we  are  positive  will  be  well 
used.  We  know  the  calcium  of  milk, 
as  such,  is  better  utilized  than  cal- 
cium from  other  sources. 

"Soft  Drinks" 

More  than  $800,000,000.00  worth 
of  soft  drinks  are  consumed  annual- 
ly in  the  United  States.  Their  sole 
contribution  to  nutrition  is  calories. 
Children  and  others  of  high  nutrient 
needs  can  hardly  afford  to  take  foods 
that -contribute  only  calories.  Every 
morsel  should  add  to  the  intake  of 
the  various  nutrients  that  are  as 
vital  as  calories.  All  foods  add  to 
the  caloric  intake,  and  only  foods 
that  contribute  other  nutrients  also 
are  worthy  of  an  important  place  in 
diet. 

Acids  Injurious  to  Teeth 

Certain  acids  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  commercial  soft 
drinks.  The  same  acids  are  normal- 
ly present  in  fruit  juices.  Destruction 
of  enamel  of  the  teeth  by  acids  has 
been  observed  in  animals  and  man. 
This  means  that  soft  drinks  and  fruit 
juices  may  erode  the  teeth.  Dentists 
have  reported  that  some  patients 
have  part  of  their  front  teeth  dis- 
solved off  from  daily  drinking  of 
large  amounts  of  lemon  juice  in  the 
treatment  of  constipation  and  arth- 
ritis. 

Professor  McKay,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, studied  the  foods  navy  men 
bought  outside  of  the  mess  hall. 
Candy  and  soft  drinks  were  the 
most  often  used,  and  of  the  soft 
drinks,  cola  beverages  were  most 
popular. 

The  "Cola"  Drinks 

Since  the  cola  drinks  contain  phos- 
phoric acid,  this  investigator  won- 
dered about  possible  acid  erosion  of 
the  teeth.  Human  teeth  were  im- 
mersed in  cola  beverage  and  they 
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UMM!  LOVE  THIS  MILK! 

softened  in  two  days.  Both  lemon 
juice  and  synthetic  lemonade  etch 
teeth  badly.  Feeding  soft  drinks  to 
experimental  animals  showed  that 
the  surface  of  the  molar  teeth  part- 
ly dissolved  away. 

There  has  been  a  long  search  for 
some  natural  food  that  would  pro- 
tect the  teeth  against  acids.  Profes- 
sor McKay  and  other  workers  found 
that  a  small  amount  of  oxalate  in  an 
acid  beverage  will  completely  pro- 
tect tooth  enamel.  Later  it  was 
proved  that  rhubarb  protects  teeth 
against  erosion  by  acids,  A  drink, 
the  base  of  which  contains  about 
one  cup  of  rhubarb  juice  mixed  with 
four  of  lemon  juice,  will  not  erode 
the  teeth.  The  explanation  is  that 
ingestion  of  oxalic  acid  ( in  rhubarb 
juice)  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
protective  film  covering  the  enamel. 
Already  we  have  mentioned  oxalic 
acid  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  in 
the  alimentary  canal  when  cocoa  is 
taken  as  a  beverage.  Here  we  had 
an  undesirable  effect,  that  of  making 
the  calcium  unavailable  for  absorp- 
tion. 

In  fruit  juice  drinks  the  oxalate 
may  coat  the  teeth,  and  would  not 
then  be  available  to  unite  with  cal- 
cium. 

Tomato  and  prune  juices  produce 
little  erosion  while  apple,  grape, 
sweetened  grapefruit  juices,  as  well 
as  lemon  and  orange  juices  produce 
greater  erosion  in  animal  experi- 
ments. In  general,  but  not  without 
exception,  the  more  acid  the  juice, 
the  greater  the  erosion.  In  the  ex- 
periments the  amounts  of  juice  fed 
were  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal  than  would  ever 
be  given  man. 

The  truth  remains,  teeth  are  gen- 


erally believed  to  be  subject  to  ero- 
sion if  the  mouth  acidity  is  relatively 
great.  Some  individuals  cannot  take 
care  of  the  acidity  of  certain  bev- 
erages. Even  when  a  small  amount 
of  acid  remains  only  half  a  minute 
in  contact  with  the  teeth,  these  in- 
dividuals may  have  erosion  of  their 
teeth  take  place. 

Practically  then,  some  people 
would  best  use  fruit  juices,  diluted 
or  mixed  with  rhubarb  juice.  Cola 
drinks  may  be  harmful  to  the  teeth 
and  especially  when  taken  frequent- 
ly and  at  a  time  when  nothing  else 
is  eaten.  Undiluted  fruit  juices  have 
much  to  offer  in  vitamins  and  min- 
erals besides  calories  (the  sole  con- 
tribution of  cola  drinks),  their  color 
and  flavor  are  also  appetizing.  Mod- 
erate amounts  of  fruit  juices  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  condemned,  but 
drinking  large  quantities  of  the  con- 
centrated juice  may  be  a  question- 
able practice. 

Caffeine  Content 

Another  characteristic  of  cola 
drinks  is  the  caffeine  content.  Caf- 
feine is  a  drug;  its  usual  effects  are 
quickened  breathing,  strengthened 
pulse,  slight  rise  in  blood  pressure, 
stimulated  kidney  secretion,  in- 
creased gastric  secretion,  increased 
capacity  for  work,  and  speeded  re- 
cuperation in  fatigue.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  different  individuals  to  caf- 
feine varies  greatly.  The  reactions 
of  any  one  individual  vary  according 
to  the  dose.  Some  react  very  little 
to  a  particular  dose,  while  others 
may  become  so  stimulated  by  a  like 
amount  that  they  are  sleepless,  tense, 
feverish  and  unstable. 

The  average  caffeine  content  of  a 
few  beverages  is  as  follows: 

Coffee,  100-120  milligrams  per 
cupful. 

Pepsi  Cola,  77  milligrams  per 
bottle. 

Coca  Cola,  33  milligrams  per  bot- 
tle. 

Tea,  17-33  milligrams  per  cupful. 

Sanka,  8-17  milligrams  per  cupful. 

Some  people  shun  tea  and  coffee 
because  of  the  drug  it  contains,  yet 
drink  freely  of  cola  beverages.  Their 
action  is  undeniably  inconsistent. 
For  instance,  they  might  take  two 
cups  of  tea  and  get  less  caffeine  than 
in  one  bottle  of  Pepsi  Cola.  Like- 
wise, Englishmen  will  drink  several 
cups  of  strong  tea  daily,  but  they 
believe  bad  effects  follow  a  single 
cup  of  coffee.  In  France  some  peo- 
(Continued  on  page  372) 
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Representative 
Women  of  the  Church 


MARBA  CANNON  JOSEPHSON 


MARBA  C.  JOSEPHSON 


Thomas  G.  Romney 


"Above  the  indistinguishable  roar 
of  many  feet  I  feel  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  of  the  immense  forces  of 
the  universe,  and  beyond  these  the 
sense  of  the  eternal  Now,  of  the  im- 
mortal. There  is  yet  something  to 
be  found,  something  real,  something 
to  give  each  separate  personality 
sunshine  and  flowers  in  its  own  ex- 
istence now.  Something  to  shape 
this  million-handed  labor  to  an  end 
and  outcome,  leaving  accumulated 
sunshine  and  flowers  to  those  who 
shall  succeed.  It  must  be  dragged 
forth  by  might  as  though  from  the 
immense  forces  of  the  universe." 

—Jeffries 

^TThis  sublime  poetic  sentiment,  from 
the  pen  of  a  great  master  of  ex- 
pression, illustrates  well  the  ideals 
and  teachings  of  Marba  C.  Joseph- 
son.  With  her  feet  on  the  ground 
she  is  not  unmindful  of  the  "presence 
of  the  sun"  and  of  the  "immense 
forces  of  the  universe,"  and  beyond 
these  "the  eternal  Now  of  immortal- 
ity." She  believes  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  each  individual  to  explore  the 
"immense  forces  of  the  universe" 
and  drag  therefrom  treasures  that 
will  enrich  his  life  and  that  of  others, 
thus  insuring  a  glorious  immortality 
and  eternal  life,  as  well  as  happiness 
here  and  now. 

Unusual  Leadership  Evidenced 
Early  in  Life 

Marba  Cannon  Josephson,  jour- 
nalist, teacher,  and  homemaker,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  and  best- 
known  women  of  her  generation, 
claiming  membership  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Very  early  in  her  life  she  gave  evi- 
dence of  unusual  leadership  and 
marked  ability  in  the  scholastic  field. 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  be- 
gan her  teaching  career  when  she 
was  appointed  to  direct  in  Religion 
Class,  a  group  of  boys  who  had  previ- 
ously driven  two  teachers  from  the 
classroom.  With  Marba  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Her  pleasing  personality,  and 
her  almost  uncanny  insight  into  the 
problems  of  youth,  together  with  her 
native  ability  in  the  art  of  storytell- 
ing, enabled  her  to  captain  her  class 
and  make  them  fond  of  her. 

A  Noble  Ancestry 

Marba  is  indebted  to  her  ancestry, 
and  particularly  to  her  immediate 
parents,  for  much  of  her  success  in 
the  field  of  journalism,  and  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Her  father, 
Apostle  Abraham  H.  Cannon,  always 
had  a  great  interest  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  was  associated  with  his 
brothers  and  his  father,  George  Q. 
Gannon,  in  the  publishing  house  of 
George  Q.  Cannon  and  Sons,  and 
he  was  intimately  associated  with 
his  brother,  John  Q.  Cannon  in  the 
management  of  the  Deseret  News 
when  they  leased  it  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  mother  of  Marba,  Lilian  Ham- 
lin Cannon,  was  a  teacher  of  rare 
ability  whose  superior  methods  and 
discipline  attracted  the  favorable  at- 
tention of  many  of  the  recognized 
educators  of  her  day.  It  was  a  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  her  to  be 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  "model  school" 
established  by  William  M.  Stewart 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  later  to  head 
the  training  school  at  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  in  Provo. 


Her  mother's  intense  interest  in 
education,  and  her  firm  and  abiding 
testimony  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  revealed  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  created  in 
Marba  an  insatiable  desire,  first,  to 
become  an  efficient  teacher,  and  sec- 
ond, to  go  on  a  mission.  The  first 
of  these  ambitions  has  been  fully 
realized.  She  has  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  Nephi,  Brigham  City, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  junior  colleges 
of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  In  all  of  these 
schools  she  was  a  favorite  with  the 
students  and  faculties. 

The  Key  to  her  Success 

Her  success  as  a  teacher  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  light  of 
her  ideals  as  expressed  in  one  of  her 
editorials: 

".  .  .  teaching  is  and  should  be 
as  individual  as  the  person  who 
teaches  and  as  the  needs  of  the 
group  may  require.  The  truly  ef- 
fective teacher  remembers  always 
that  the  tools  of  teaching  must 
ever  be  subordinated  to  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  being  taught. 
By  every  means  at  the  teacher's 
command,  he  must  breathe  the 
spark  of  life  into  the  lesson  ma- 
terials in  order  that  the  young 
people  may  be  fired  to  better  liv- 
ing. 

"No  greater  calling  can  come  to 
a  person  than  that  of  teaching, 
whether  it  be  in  a  professional 
wray  or  in  a  volunteer  way.  To 
shape  the  lives  of  people,  to  point 
the  way  for  their  greater  satisfac- 
tion  and   lasting  joy   throughout 
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their  existence,  is  indeed  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  challenge.  And  no  one 
can  ever  replace  the  position  that 
one  holds  as  a  leader  of  youth."1 

While  she  took  her  classwork  and 
other  assignments  seriously  and  gave 
the  best  she  had  to  them,  she  did  not 
allow  these  responsibilities  to  crush 
out  of  her  life  a  desire  for,  and  a 
participation  in  the  extracurricular 
activities  of  different  kinds.  By  na- 
ture she  was  fun-loving  and  fun-pro- 
ducing. She  mingled  freely  and  on 
common  grounds  with  the  students 
in  their  recreational  activities,  at  the 
same  time  preserving  her  womanly 
dignity  to  command  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  with  whom  she 
mingled. 

Represented  by  Missionaries 

Her  second  desire,  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion, has  not  been  realized  because 
her  superior  talents  have  been  need- 
ed in  the  various  stakes  and  wards 
of  the  Church.  But  while  she  has 
not  filled  a  mission  herself,  she  has 
been  represented  in  mission  fields  by 
a  brother  and  two  of  her  sons,  all 
of  whom  received  full  financial  sup- 
port from  this  worthy  woman. 

Adversity  Bears  Fortifications 

One  marvels  at  the  superb 
achievements  of  Marba  Josephson 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  that  have 
beset  her  pathway  of  life  from  her  in- 
fancy. She  never  knew  her  father, 
he  having  died  before  she  was  born. 
Her  widowed  mother  gave  birth  to 
her  while  paying  a  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, but  the  child  had  just  reached 
the  age  of  one  year  when  the  mother 
returned  to  Utah  to  make  a  perma- 
nent home.  Marba  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  Latter-day  Saint  University,  and 
the  University  of  Utah,  where  she 
received  her  degree  in  1918.  Her 
major  was  in  English  and  her  minor 
in  history.  Much  of  the  responsibility 
of  rearing  her  half-brothers  and 
sisters  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Marba  and  nobly  and  efficiently  she 
met  the  challenge. 

It  was  while  teaching  in  Brigham 
City  that  she  first  met  her  husband, 
Newel  F.  Josephson,  to  whom  she 
was  attracted  for  his  fine  qualities, 
and  soon  they  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock.  This  union  was 
blessed  with  four  .sons  and  one 
daughter.  Their  early  married  life 
was  characterized  by  a  fair  degree  of 
financial  prosperity,  when  many 
comforts  were  added  to  their  home; 
then   suddenly  a  depression   swept 
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the  country,  carrying  in  its  wake  the 
accumulations  of  numberless  fam- 
ilies, among  them  the  Josephsons. 
Speaking  ot  this  event,  a  friend  of 
the  family  had  this  to  say:  "It  shook 
the  Josephson  family  to  the  roots.  It 
tore  off  all  the  frills,  most  of  the 
comforts,  and  many  of  the  seeming 
necessities.  But  it  also  bared  the  in- 
numerable fortifications  with  which 
the  Josephsons  were  equipped. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  that 
Marba  couldn't  do  and  do  well,  from 
raising  carrots  and  tailoring  clothes, 
to  giving  book  reviews  and  teach- 
ing P.T.A.  courses.  She  could  make 
wholesome  fruit  confections  to  sell 
over  candy  counters,  and  she  could 
teach  the  art  of  conversation."2 

Her  reaction  to  adversity  in  the 
above  instance,  and  also  in  the 
tragic  death  of  her  husband  in  1945, 
is  in  harmony  with  her  philosophy 
as  expressed  in  the  following  lines: 
"In  a  world  of  rapid  change  and 
cataclysmic  happenings,  none  can 
expect  to  journey  through  life  with- 
out some  upheavals  and  some  dis- 
arrangements of  even  the  best-laid 
plans.  One  person  alone  cannot 
control  the  onward  rush  of  events— 
and  probably  would  not  wish  to, 
even  if  he  could.  .  .  .  What  then  can 
man  do?  Is  there  nothing  but  to 
succumb  to  these  tragedies?  His  at- 
tempts to  stem  this  tide  appear  feeble 
in  the  avalanche  of  events.  Yet  he 
can  do  something:  He  can  train 
himself  to  meet  the  changing  world, 
firm  in  his  belief  that  the  Father  of 
man  will  never  let  his  people  perish. 
He  can  come  to  a  realization  that 
he  is  the  child  of  the  Father,  and 
with  self-reliance,  he  can  meet  each 
day's  tribulations,  each  year's  dif- 
ficulties, confident  in  the  eternal 
justice  and  Tightness  of  things. 

"The  following  statement,  written 
by  a  young  girl  to  her  sweetheart,  is 
electrifying  in  its  profound  insight: 
It  doesn't  matter  what  happens  to 
us,  and  it  doesn't  matter  for  long, 
but  it  does  matter  how  we  react  to 
what  happens  to  us,  and  it  matters 
forever.'  If  Latter-day  Saints  have 
lived  as  they  should  they  know  that 
this  statement  is  true.  ...  So  long, 
therefore,  as  they  have  done  then- 
best  and  have  lived  to  the  truth,  they 
need  fear  no  disaster  that  may  come 
their  way. 

"For  Latter-day  Saints  the  state- 
ment is  particularly  worthy  of  deep 
consideration.  With  the  Church  be- 
lief in  eternity,  members  can  develop 
within  themselves  a  resistance  to 
occurrences  that  might  otherwise 
tend  to   discourage   if  not  destroy 


them  entirely.  .  .  .  When  they  realize 
this,  no  physical  disaster  can  be  too 
great  to  bear,  no  financial  loss  too 
galling  in  its  bitterness.  .  .  ."3 

"Seek  Ye  First  the  Kingdom 
of  God." 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Marba, 
that  she  never  permitted  private  in- 
terests to  interfere  with  her  work 
in  the  Church.  Always  she  found 
time  to  use  her  talents  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  spread  of  righteousness  through- 
out the  world.  From  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  she  was  called  to  teach 
in  Religion  Class,  to  the  present, 
Marba  has  been  active  in  the  various 
auxiliaries  of  the  Church.  She  has 
served  as  a  teacher  in  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  and  Re- 
lief Society,  and  as  a  teacher  trainer 
on  the  Primary  Board.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  stake  boards  of  Sunday 
School,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
she  has  served  on  the  general  board 
of  the  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.  and  as  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Improvement 
Era.  In  these  capacities  she  has 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
Church,  giving  encouragement  to 
the  youth  and  planting  in  their 
hearts  a  desire  to  uphold  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church  and  always  to  re- 
main loyal  to  the  leadership  called 
of  God  to  direct  his  work  in  these 
latter  days. 

Love  of  Civic  Affairs 

In  civic  affairs,  Sister  Josephson 
has  always  shown  a  lively  interest, 
feeling  that  it  is  her  solemn  duty  to 
work  for  the  advancement  and  the 
growth  of  any  and  every  cause  look- 
ing toward  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. She  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Nephite  king, 
Benjamin,  that  "when  ye  are  in  the 
service  of  your  fellow  beings  ye  are 
only  in  the  service  of  your  God." 

One  of  the  positions  held  by  Mar- 
ba in  civic  affairs  is  chairman  of  the 
Community  Welfare  Council,  an  or- 
ganization with  which  she  has 
worked  for  many  years.  One  of  her 
chief  interests  is  in  the  organizing 
of  leadership  courses  for  the  train- 
ing of  volunteer  workers.  She  has 
been  active  in  the  work  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  has  served 
for  five  years  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Council.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Neighborhood 
( Continued  on  page  364 ) 

^Improvement  Era,  Volume  49,  page  449. 
^Improvement  Era,  Volume  38,  page  681.' 
improvement  Era,  Volume  49,  page  576. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


TRUE  TEACHING- 

A  FINE  ART 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 


Tt  is  suggested  that  the  second  Sun- 
day of  February  be  occupied  by 
a  work  period  in  which  the  students 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate on  the  blackboard  some  of  the 
concrete  things  learned  from  the 
previous  lessons.  The  subjects  for 
the  other  Sundays  will  be  "The  Life 
Record"  and  "Genealogy  in  the  Plan 
of  Salvation."  Teachers  should 
note  carefully  the  subdivisions  of 
each  lesson  in  the  manual  and  also 
the  references  given  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page.  These  will  help  the 
teacher  to  find  much  material  to  in- 
terest the  student.  The  use  of  the 
Teacher's  Supplement  is  urged  up- 
on each  teacher  as  a  means  of  giv- 
ing him  a  great  deal  of  enrichment 
material  for  each  lesson. 

The  following  items  are  to  help 
the  teacher  give  a  more  spiritual 
atmosphere  to  the  students  of  the 
class. 

The  author  of  the  manual  points 
out  that  the  life  of  each  pupil  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  him  as  it  is 
his  "Life  Record."  One  often  ques- 
tions if  it  is  really  worth  while  to 
keep  records  of  any  kind.  The 
Savior,  when  he  visited  the  Ne- 
phites  upon  this  Western  Hemis- 
phere, asked  Nephi  for  his  records, 
and  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
them  he  noticed  that  part  of  the 
prophecy  of  Samuel  the  Lamanite 
had  not  been  written,  therefore,  he 
commanded  that  this  omission  be 
added.  These  words  were  written 
upon  the  records,  and  then  the  mas- 
ter "expounded  them"  to  the  peo- 
ple. (Ill  Nephi  23:7-14.) 

Jesus  Christ  also  gave  unto  the 
Nephites  the  words  which  the  Father 


GRAND- 
FATHER 


GRAND- 
MOTHER 


COUSIN 


YOUR  LIFE  RECORD-YOUR  ETERNAL  SALVATION 


COUSIN 


had  given  to  the  Prophet  Malachi. 
Then  the  Savior  added:  These  scrip- 
tures which  ye  had  not  with  you,  the 
Father  commanded  that  I  should 
give  unto  you;  for  it  was  wisdom  in 
him  that  they  should  be  given  unto 
future  generations.  And  he  did  ex- 
pound all  things,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning until  the  time  that  he  should 
come  in  his  glory— yea,  even  all 
things  which  should  come  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  even  until  the  ele- 


ments should  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  earth  should  be  wrapt  to- 
gether as  a  scroll,  and  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  should  pass  away." 
(Ill  Nephi  26:2-3.)  Surely  the 
Christ  would  not  have  given  these 
things  to  the  Nephites  and  instruct- 
ed them  to  keep  a  record  of  his 
teachings  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  these  things  were  essential. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to 
(Continued  on  page  362) 
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The  Restored  Church 
At  Work 


Tt  is  not  enough  just  to  stand  up  be- 
fore a  class  and  pour  information 
into  them.  Unless  the  material  is 
organized  so  that  it  becomes  com- 
pelling, real,  and  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Sunday  School  student,  it  may 
not  be  a  significant  fortress  of 
strength  in  time  of  spiritual  need. 
Many  studies  have  been  made  re- 
cently showing  how  much  informa- 
tion we  forget.  If  a  student  sits 
passively  by,  answering  a  question 
here  and  there,  and  wondering  if 
the  class  will  soon  be  over,  we  can 
be  sure  he  will  not  retain  much  of 
what  he  has  heard.  Most  of  us  are 
searching  for  scales  to  measure  our 
teaching  techniques.  Looking  back 
over  last  week's  lesson  see  which  of 
the  following  groups  more  nearly 
describes  your  procedure: 

1.  Lowest  Level:  Reading  or  tell- 
ing parts  of  the  manual  to  the 
class.  This  may  be  varied  by 
having  students  read  the  les- 
son to  the  class. 

2.  Second  Level:  Giving  or  read- 
ing supplementary  material  of 
the  same  type. 

3.  Third  Level:  Collections  of  ma- 
terial from  magazines,  poems, 
clippings,  etc.  to  illustrate 
points. 

4.  Fourth  Level:  Material  such  as 
pictures,  charts,  maps,  and  re- 
cordings given  by  the  teacher 
to  enrich  material. 

5.  Fifth  Level:  Demonstrations, 
discussions  by  experts  on  the 
subject. 

6.  Highest  Level:  Groups  or  per- 
sonal undertakings  wherein  the 
student  helps  decide  what  he 
should  observe,  and  then  takes 
some  of  the  responsibility  for 
getting  sources  of  information. 

Specific  Suggestions 

Teaching  on  the  highest  level 
makes  necessary  some  changes  in 
methods  of  attacking  a  lesson  or 
groups  of  lessons.  The  Senior 
classes  are  discussing,  "The  Re- 
stored Church  at  Work."  Lessons  6, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10,  all  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  God.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  one  lesson  at  a  time,  the  teacher 
might  write  the  subject,  "God"  on 
the  board  and  ask  such  questions  as: 
Is  he  important  today?  Does  God 
answer  prayers?     What  about  wars 
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and  God?  What  is  the  L.  D.  S.  con- 
tribution toward  understanding 
God?  What  place  does  God  hold 
in  our  L.  D.  S.  plan  of  salvation? 
The  class  could  then  organize  these 
questions  under  five  headings;  one 
to  be  taken  each  week  as  a  Sunday 
School  lesson.  As  the  director  of  the 
thinking,  the  teacher  helps  the  stu- 
dents cover  the  material  in  each  of 
the  lessons  in  the  manual.  In  order 
to  do  this  five  changes  in  patterns 
of  lesson-building  are  suggested: 

1.  Lessons  must  be  built  around 
the  student's  interests  and 
needs;  the  class  deciding  the 
ideas,  questions,  and  methods 
of  procedure. 

2.  The  student's  interest  should 
be  challenged  by  letting  him 
share  in  the  planning  of  the 
lesson.  It  becomes  a  class  re- 
sponsibility. 

3.  Class  discipline  is  controlled 
by  the  situation  where  all 
work  for  the  common  purpose, 
and  is  part  of  the  process  of 
learning. 

4.  There  may  be  changes  in  the 
order  in  which  the  topics  of 
the  five  lessons  are  taught,  but 
the  teacher  directs  the  think- 
ing so  that  all  the  main  points 
in  the  lessons  are  included;  the 
planning  is  flexible  and  modi- 
fied by  the  interest  of  the  learn- 
ers. 

5.  The  content  to  be  learned 
bears  upon  current  living. 

The  teacher  might  divide  the  class 
into  groups  with  a  leader,  to  investi- 
gate answers  to  questions.  Some 
groups  may  present  their  answers 
with  panels,  conclusions,  talks,  or 
surveys.  The  teacher  might  suggest 
that  his  pupils  ask  ten  friends  what 
they  think  about  God,  or  ask  ten 
people  their  own  age  to  defend  their 
thinking  about  God.  If  they  can 
become  aroused  enough  to  do  some- 
thing themselves  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  retain  the  information  they  re- 
ceive. 

The  fifth  lesson  may  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  summary  with  an 
explanation  given  by  James  E.  Tal- 
mage: 

"The  need  of  a  Redeemer  lies  in 
the  inability  of  man  to  raise  himself 
from  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 


plane,  from  the  lower  kingdom  to 
the  higher."1 

When  we  realize  the  value  of  the 
personal  service  of  Jesus  we  under- 
stand him  better,  and  appreciate  his 
lift  in  our  journey  toward  eternal 
progression. 

—Evelyn  N.  Wood 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  GENEALOGY 

( Continued  from  page  361 ) 

the  Ephesian  Saints,  instructed  them 
to  "Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil."  No 
person  can  expect  to  gain  salvation 
unless  he  obeys  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  One  of  the  essential  parts 
of  the  gospel  is  the  work  for  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  which  is  done  in 
the  temples.  As  a  record  of  a  per- 
son must  precede  an  ordinance,  one 
can  readily  see  that  genealogy  has 
an  important  and  necessary  place  in 
the  plan  of  salvation.  Each  student 
should  be  convinced  that  without 
his  performing  this  part  of  the  gos- 
pel he  stands  in  peril  of  his  own 
salvation. 

—A.  William  Lund 


PEOPLE  OF  OUR  WORLD 

Ours  is  a  world  of  one  hundred 
forty  million  people,  bound  together 
in  the  adventure  of  living,  embarked 
upon  the  exploration  of  the  future, 
sustained  by  a  mutual  love  of  free- 
dom. This  is  a  world  of  enterprise 
where  the  imagined  better  thing  is 
never  impossible  of  attainment, 

When  the  founding  fathers  estab- 
lished our  nation,  they  searched  the 
records  of  the  ages  to  discover  what 
kind  of  world  men  had  hoped  for 
through  the  centuries.  Their  dis- 
covery lives  yet  in  seven  immortal 
words:  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness. 

—Adapted  from  Westvaco  Inspira- 
tions 


And  I  give  unto  you  a  command- 
ment that  you  shall  teach  one  an- 
other the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:77. 


1See  "An  Analogy  From  Nature,"  Sunday  Night 
Talks  by  Radio,  James  E.  Talmage,  page  80. 
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The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Ancient  Times 


THE  TEACHING  ACT,  LIKE  A  HOME  RUN,  MUST 
BE   COMPLETED   IF   IT   IS   GOING   TO   COUNT 


OBJECTIVES 

Outcomes  I   Purposes 


WHEN  THE  TEACHING  ACT  IS  COMPLETED,  ARE 
THE  OUTCOMES,  LIKE  THE  RUNNER,  CLOSELY 
RELATED     TO     THE     BEGINNING     PURPOSES? 

Adapted  from  a  drawing  by  F.  Linden  Castle. 

HOW  THOUGHTFULLY  DO  YOU  TEACH? 


"Are  you  willing  to  base  the  wisdom 
and  effectiveness  of  what  you  do  on 
what  happens  to  those  whom  you 
have  counseled  or  trained?" 

—Edwin  A.  Lee 

T^heee  is  no  magic  for  success  in 
Sunday  School  teaching  but 
surely  we  would  all  teach  more 
thoughtfully  if  we  kept  in  mind  the 
influence  of  our  teaching  on  the 
lives  of  those  whom  we  teach.  Good 
teaching  is  the  result  of  many  fac- 
tors. Therefore,  we  must  try  to  find 
the  factors  that  make  for  good  teach- 
ing, and  then  blend  them  skillfully 
together. 

Teaching  is  a  series  of  acts  which 
result  in  learning  on  the  part  of  pu- 
pils. The  teaching  act,  like  a  home 
run,  must  be  completed  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  count.  There  are  four  major 
parts  to  the  teaching  act: 
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1.  Objectives 

2.  Preparation 

3.  Presentation  and 

4.  Evaluation 

Let  us  break  down  these  major 
divisions  into  essential  steps  if  teach- 
ing is  to  be  complete,  and  relate 
some  of  these  essentials  to  specific 
lessons.  For  instance,  during  Feb- 
ruary, the  Advanced  Junior  Depart- 
ment will  study  two  lessons  on  Pal- 
estine. Obviously  the  first  step  would 
be  for  the  teacher  to  become  con- 
scious of  the  learning  purpose  or 
aim  in  these  lessons.  In  planning 
the  lesson  development  the  teacher 
should  remember  that  the  objective 
should  be  to  awaken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  student  to  learn  more  about 
Palestine,  the  setting  for  many  of 
the  lessons.  The  aim  would  be  to 
give  students  a  knowledge  and  an 


appreciation  of  Palestine,  its  people, 
and  the  way  that  country  has  in- 
fluenced our  Church  today.  One  of 
the  very  important  factors  in  good 
teaching  is  to  know  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson,  and  the  outcomes 
we  hope  to  achieve  are  very  closely 
related.  Therefore,  the  teacher 
must  relate  the  objective  in  each 
lesson  to  the  lives  of  girls  and  boys 
today— otherwise,  we  fail  to  achieve 
success  in  our  teaching. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  second 
step  in  the  development  of  the  les- 
son is  the  development  of  interest. 
In  teaching  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  girls  and  boys  never  learn 
without  interest.  In  Sunday  Schools 
as  in  day  schools,  youth  should  not 
do  what  he  wants,  hut  he  should 
want  to  do  what  he  does,  if  he  is  to 
learn.  In  developing  interest  we 
should  capitalize  on  the  students' 
present  knowledge  of  Palestine,  and 
its  present-day  problems.  This  coun- 
try has  been  in  the  news  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  few  years.  Students 
have  studied  Palestine  in  their  so- 
cial study  classes  in  day  school. 
One  important  factor  in  learning  is 
to  take  students  from  the  area  of 
what  is  known  to  the  unknown.  In 
the  lesson  "Life  in  Palestine,"  have 
the  students  study  from  their  manual 
the  drawings  depicting,  "Life  in 
Palestine"  in  Jesus'  day.  You  might 
have  questions  on  the  board  such  as: 

Had  you  lived  in  Palestine  in 
Jesus'  day— 

1.  Where  would  you  have  gone 
to  church? 

2.  Where  would  you  have  gone  to 
school? 

3.  What  would  you  have  studied, 
etc.? 

You  must  use  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods if  your  teaching  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. You  can  create  interest  by 
using  some  type  of  visual  aids,  such 
as: 

1.  Pictures  of  people,  places  and 
events  in  Palestine  in  Jesus'  day 
and  Palestine  today. 

2.  Maps  of  Palestine,  etc. 

As  teachers  we  must  understand 
that  mere  observation  of  visual  ma- 
terials without  guidance  will  not 
create  interest  or  educate.  Teachers 
must  put  meaning  into  visual  ma- 
terials to  help  the  student  get  mean- 
ing out  of  them. 

A  third  step  in  completeness  of 
teaching  is   to  make  available  for 
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students  the  study  materials  need- 
ed, such  as: 

1.  Manuals 

2.  Pictures 

3.  Maps 

4.  Charts 

5.  Current  materials,  etc. 

If  students  do  not  have  adequate 
study  materials,  which  will  encour- 
age their  participation,  teachers  will 
not  be  able  to  prevent  "verbalism" 
in  teaching. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  teaching 
act  is  initiating  study  assignments. 
In  the  class  studying  "The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Ancient  Times," 
it  is  important  that  teachers  and 
students  co-operate  in  making  as- 
signments. Instruction  will  be  im- 
proved and  students  will  be  more 
enthusiastic  when  there  is  joint  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  students. 

Assignments  should  be  given  just 
before  the  students  are  ready  to 
begin  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  regular  Sunday  School  pe- 
riod. However,  if  the  assignment 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should  be 
done  outside  of  the  class  period,  the 
directions  for  its  performance  may 
be  given  the  last  of  the  class  period. 
In  previewing  subject  matter,  and 
making  assignments  for  the  next  les- 
son, we  must  remember  that  all  sub- 
ject matter  does  not  have  equal  val- 
ue in  relation  to  our  lesson  aim. 
Therefore,    in    making   assignments 


we  should  highlight  only  important 
goals  or  parts  of  the  lesson.  Making 
assignments  for  the  next  lesson  also 
helps  to  create  interest  in  what  is 
to  come. 

In  the  lesson  "Palestine,  A  Midget 
Among  Nations"  some  special  top- 
ics could  be  assigned  in  advance  for 
students  to  report  on.  For  example : 
1.  Galilee;  2.  Dead  Sea;  and  3.  River 
Jordan,  etc. 

The  fifth  step  in  completeness  of 
teaching  is  the  direction  of  study. 
It  is  vital  that  teachers  know  that 
each  act  of  study  be  preceded  by  an 
assignment.  For  example,  a  class 
discussion  should  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  definite  statement  of 
what  is  to  be  learned  and  what  part 
students  are  to  take  in  the  discus- 
sion in  order  to  learn  this.  The  type 
of  study  assignments  would  vary 
depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  les- 
son and  the  subject  matter  to  be 
learned.  The  direction  of  study 
should  involve  listening,  doing, 
showing,  testing,  and  observing.  We 
should  always  provide  enough  time 
at  the  end  of  each  class  period  to 
allow  for  the  two  last  steps  in 
completeness  of  teaching. 

The  sixth  step:  Evaluating  pupils' 
work.  The  efficacy  of  your  teach- 
ing can  be  determined  only  through 
your  making  definite  efforts  to  eval- 
uate what  is  going  on  in  your  class. 

The  seventh  step:  Expression  ac- 
tivities. It  is  true  that  students 
learn  only  as  a  result  of  their  own 


activity,  therefore,  in  the  above 
steps  students  must  participate  free- 
ly. Since  the  two  suggested  ob- 
jectives of  the  lesson  "Palestine,  A 
Midget  Among  Nations"  are:  1.  To 
help  students  visualize  the  location 
and  geography  of  Palestine;  2.  To 
let  them  know  that  size  is  no  cri- 
terion of  lasting  greatness,  then 
a  pencil  and  paper  quiz  could 
be  given  to  check  and  evaluate 
how  well  they  have  achieved  the 
purposes  of  this  lesson.  A  careful 
review  is  another  method  in  check- 
ing and  evaluating  learning  results 
on  the  part  of  pupils.  A  skillful 
teacher  can  help  the  class  summa- 
rize the  essential  attitudes,  extend- 
ing meanings  to  the  next  lesson. 

For  completeness  of  teaching,  the 
teacher  must  make  sure  that  the  last 
step  provides  for  expression  activi- 
ties of  the  material  learned  in  each 
lesson,  such  as:  1.  Panel  discussion; 

2.  A  question  and  answer  period; 

3.  Making  application  of  the  objec- 
tive of  the  lesson  to  its  current  sit- 
uation, etc. 

The  last  step  of  the  teaching  act 
is  to  check  on  the  outcome  of  your 
teaching  as  far  as  you  can.  The 
teaching  act  is  complete  only  when 
the  outcome,  like  the  runner,  is 
closely  related  to  the  beginning  pur- 
poses—in other  words,  we  must 
make  a  home  run.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  teaching  act,  like  a  home 
run,  must  be  completed  if,  it  is  go- 
ing to  count.—  Edith  A.  Ryberg. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH 

(Continued  from  page  360) 


House    where    she    has    rendered 
valuable  service. 

Seek  Learning  Even  by  Study 

One  of  her  greatest  hobbies  is 
that  of  reading.  She  says  that  no  day 
is  too  busy  for  her  not  to  spend 
some  time  reading,  even  if  it  means 
staying  up  late  at  night.  A  justifica- 
tion for  her  reading  habit  is  found 
in  a  statement  in  the  Dqptrine  and 
Covenants,  quoted  by  Marba  and 
followed  by  comments  on  the  type 
of  literature  to  read:  "'Yea,  seek  ye 
out  of  the  best  books  words  of  wis- 
dom; seek  learning,  even  by  study 
and  also  by  faith.'  .  .  .  The  exhorta- 
tion comes  vigorously  as  a  com- 
mandment that  we  must  read  not 
only  good  books  but  the  best.  As 
Latter-day  Saints  we  are  eager  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Our  alert- 


ness to  events  is  evidenced  through 
our  reading.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  read 
if  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we 
should  read.  We  can  find  time  to 
do  the  things  which  we  want  to  do. 
.  .  .  the  difficulty  arises  in  seeking 
out  the  best  books.  .  .  .  We  must, 
therefore,  develop  a  discriminating 
taste  and  not  be  misled  by  attractive 
makeup  and  clever  advertisers. 
We  want  health,  both  mental- 
ly and  spiritually  from  the  books  we 
read.  We  must  choose  the  books  we 
read  as  carefully  as  the  food  we 
eat.  ...  As  we  finish  reading  those 
books  which  we  select,  we  should 
make  a  very  definite  criticism,  in- 
cluding both  the  good  and  the  bad 
points  of  each  of  them.  We  shall  in 
this  way  increase  our  power  to  an- 
alyze books,  and  we  shall  become 
better  readers  and  fulfil  more  nearly 


the   commandment,  'Seek  learning, 
even  by  study.'  "4 

Her  ability  to  evaluate  literature, 
her  remarkable  memory  for  details, 
and  her  pleasing  address,  have  made 
Marba  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
to  give  book  reviews. 

Our  Greatest  Concern 

She  states  however,  that  her  great- 
est interest  is  in  her  children,  and 
her  "greatest  ambition  for  them  is 
that  they  may  find  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction in  Church  activity  that  have 
come  to  me."  The  greatest  concern 
of  Latter-day  Saint  women,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Marba,  "is  the  welfare 
of  those  in  their  homes,  and  the 
greatest  ideal  for  Latter-day  Saint 
women  consists  in  the  rearing  of 
respectable,  Godfearing  families." 
(Continued  on  page  376) 

^Improvement  Era,  Volume  40,  page  697. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  DESERET 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  October  1,  1950 


GEORGE  R.   HILL 
General  Superintendent 


Deloved  Sunday  School  officers, 
teachers,  members,  and  friends: 
The  members  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
welcome  you  here  tonight.  They 
are  seated  before  you  on  the  stand 
in  the  order  of  their  appointment. 
This  welcome  comes  to  you  with 
love  from  the  heart  of  each  of  them. 
At  the  time  of  their  presentation 
for  your  sustaining  vote  they  will 
please    stand    as    their    names    are 


called,  that  you  may  see  and  recog- 
nize each  of  them. 

We  are  very  fortunate  and  happy 
to  have  President  David  O.  McKay 
with  us  tonight.  He  is  father  to 
this  great  Sunday  School  work  and 
takes  a  wonderful  interest  in  it. 
President  Smith  and  President  Clark 
wished  to  be  excused  but  send  their 
love. 

The  songs  of  this  evening  you  will 


Qreeting 

By  George  R.  Hill 
General  Superintendent 

find  on  the  program,  and  on  its  front 
cover,  the  Sunday  School  Objectives, 
which  will  constitute  the  theme  of 
this  conference.  May  God  bless 
you,  privileged  Sunday  School 
workers,  and  give  you  the  unbound- 
ed enthusiasm  and  determination  to 
make  these  objectives  also  live  in  the 
hearts  of  the  five  hundred  thousand 
members  unable  to  be  here  tonight, 
I  humbly  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 


H.  Aldous  Dixon 


lV/fY  brethren  and 
sisters,  you 
have  just  heard  the 
Sunday  School 
Board  recite  the 
objectives  of  our 
Sunday  School  or- 
ganization. These 
objectives  are  defi- 
nitely set  up  to 
promote  the  great 
objectives  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  because 
the  Sunday  School  organization  is 
designed  for  that  purpose  and  that 
purpose  only.  I  have  been  asked  to 
state  why  we  need  objectives.  I 
shall  attempt  to  answer  why  we— 
the  Church,  and  each  individual 
within  our  Church  organizations- 
need  objectives. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  ob- 
jectives in  order  to  achieve  the  pow- 
er which  comes  through  organized 
intelligence.      I    recall,    years    ago, 


when  the  President  of  the  Columbia 
Steel  Corporation  came  to  Utah.  He 
stated  in  public  that  while  visiting 
the  huge  steel  plant  at  Torrence, 
and  observing  new  dynamos  there, 
he  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
plant  had  decided  that  those  dyna- 
mos constituted  the  greatest  man- 
made  power  in  existence.  He  said 
that  he  had  thought  about  them  and 
their  power  all  the  way  to  Utah;  but 
that  after  being  in  Utah,  and  ob- 
serving the  achievements  of  the 
Mormon  people,  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  He  had  written  to  the  Super- 
intendent at  Torrence  to  say  that 
those  dynamos  didn't  represent  the 
greatest  man-made  power;  the  great- 
est man-made  power  was  organized 
intelligence.  But  there  can  be  no 
organized  intelligence  without  ob- 
jectives; there  can  be  no  organiza- 
tion without  common  purposes,  pur- 
poses to  which  each  member  of  the 
group     subscribes.     The     State    of 


Why  Do  We  Need  Objectives? 

By  H.  Aldous  Dixon 

Utah  recognizes  this  fact  by  requir- 
ing every  organization  applying  for 
corporate  status,  to  set  forth  its  ob- 
jectives in  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

We  need  objectives  in  order  to 
give  individuals  and  groups  direc- 
tion so  that  they  can  work  progres- 
sively toward  accomplishing  the 
purposes  they  hold  in  common. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  it  be- 
comes our  responsibility  as  a  people, 
to  carry  out  objectives  that  are  the 
result  of  direct  revelation,  and  to 
pursue  them  with  the  personal  faith 
and  conviction  that  characterize 
each  true  Latter-day  Saint.  For 
example:  the  amount  of  tithing  each 
member  of  our  Church  should  pay, 
if  it  were  vague  or  indefinite,  we 
certainly  would  not  reach  the  goal 
of  ten  percent.  The  Mormon  pio- 
neers had  objectives;  if  not  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  reached  Utah 
to  establish  our  Church  and  com- 
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monwealth  here.  If  our  Church  did 
not  have  goals  for  every  individual 
member  to  uphold,  such  as  honesty, 
chastity,  self-sacrifice,  and  social  re- 
sponsibility, the  moral  and  civic 
standards  of  every  member  of  the 
Church,  and  of  our  entire  commu- 
nity would  not  be  as  high  as  they 
are.  An  objective  is  a  goal  needed 
by  every  member  of  society  to  give 
direction  to  effort,  and  to  make  the 
way  clear. 

Ralph  Parlett,  in  his  famous  lec- 
ture, used  to  tell  young  people  to 
observe  an  intoxicated  man  stag- 
gering down  the  street,  and  to  no- 
tice how  many  pedestrians  bumped 
into  him  and  forced  him  out  of  the 
way;  and  then  to  watch  a  man  who 
knew  where  he  was  going  walk  rap- 
idly toward  his  goal.  They  would 
see  how  many  people  would  step 
aside  to  make  the  way  clear  for  him 
to  go  straight  ahead. 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  who 
staggers  through  his  lesson  without 
knowing  where  he  is  going  is  sure 
to  receive  many  bumps,  and  to  be 
disappointed,  because  he  is  not  pro- 
gressing with  his  teachings;  a  teach- 
er who  knows  where  he  is  going  is 
sure  to  receive  support,  and  to  be 
encouraged  because  he  is  marching 
straight  ahead. 

Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion  of  our  Sun- 
day School  Board  has  related  to  us 
that  he  was  on  a  ferry  boat,  ready  to 
push  away  from  the  shore  of  the 
Snake  River,  when  a  transient  rushed 
up  and  asked  the  skipper  for  a  ride. 
The  skipper  said,  "Do  you  live  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river?"  The 
transient  said,  "No."  "Do  you  have 
any  relatives  over  there?"  The  tran- 
sient said,  "No."  "Any  friends?" 
"No."  "Do  you  have  any  work  over 
there?"  "No."  The  skipper  pulled 
in  the  gangplank  and  left  the  man 
standing  there  on  the  bank.  "I 
cant  see  what  difference  it  makes 
to  you,  which  side  of  the  river  you're 
on,"  he  said. 


Superintendent  G.  N.  Childs,  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  schools,  once  told 
us  a  story  I  have  never  forgotten. 
It  was  written  in  a  book  called  The 
Reveries  of  an  Old  Schoolmaster. 

The  old  schoolmaster  had  retired, 
bought  a  small  piece  of  land,  built 
a  home,  and  occupied  himself  with 
raising  a  garden  and  tending  a  flock 
of  chickens.  Every  morning  when 
he  went  into  the  yard  he  found  one 
hen  scratching  in  the  schoolmaster's 
newly  planted  garden  as  industrious- 
ly as  though  her  life  depended  on 
it.  He  inspected  the  coop  and  the 
high  chicken  wire  run,  but  could  not 
find  a  hole  through  which  the  hen 
could  have  gained  access  to  the 
garden. 

Being  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
he  decided  to  observe;  so  the  next 
morning  he  crept  stealthily  into  the 
coop  just  before  dawn.  As  daylight 
approached,  he  watched  the  hen 
fluff  up  her  feathers,  stretch  her 
wings,  hop  down  off  the  roost,  head 
straight  for  the  chicken  run,  station 
herself  squarely  before  the  high 
gate  at  the  end,  gather  herself  to- 
gether, and  sail  straight  up  and  over 
it.  The  old  schoolmaster  said  he 
was  certain  that  the  hen  never 
could  have  made  it  over  the  gate  if 
the  gate  had  not  been  there  for  her 
to  aim  at. 

We  need  objectives  to  stimulate 
greater  individual  and  group 
achievement.  Practically  all  behav- 
ior is  goal  seeking.  Also,  the  will  to 
do  a  thing  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  goal 
to  the  individual.  Browning  said, 
"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  ex- 
ceed his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven 
for?" 

We  need  goals  to  help  us  achieve 
the  greatest  of  all  goals,  eternal  prog- 
ress as  conceived  by  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  as  set  forth  in  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.     The  principles  of  the 


gospel  are  all  goals.  If  we  live  ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  lives  of 
principle,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
compromisers,  opportunists,  or  ap- 
peasers;  there  are  too  many  of  these 
people  in  the  world  today.  A  noble 
life  of  principle  is  a  stable  life  and 
definitely  a  happy  life. 

Lehi,  who  lived  a  life  of  principle, 
must  have  been  worried  about  the 
goals  of  his  sons  Laman  and  Lem- 
uel when  he  said,  "Awake  my  sons, 
arise  from  the  dust,  put  on  the  armor 
of  righteousness  and  shake  off  the 
chains  with  which  ye  are  bound." 

When  God  spoke  to  Jeremiah  he 
said,  "Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy 
feet  and  I  will  speak  with  thee." 
Jeremiah  said,  "And  I  stood  upon 
my  feet  and  his  Spirit  stood  around 
about  me,  and  I  did  speak  with  him." 

I  don't  think  that  God  speaks  with 
the  person  or  the  people  who  face 
life  sitting  down,  and  that  is  just 
what  those  who  live  without  ideals 
and  goals  are  attempting  to  do.  I 
believe  that  if  we  make  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  objectives,  and  that  if  we  be- 
lieve and  live  for  the  greatest  prin- 
ciple of  all,  eternal  progress;  if  we 
set  our  goals  high,  stand  upon  our 
feet  to  achieve  them,  and  build  for 
still  higher  goals,  God's  spirit  will 
shine  round  about  us,  and  he  will 
speak  to  us. 

The  true  version  of  the  principle 
of  eternal  progress,  with  all  its 
concomitant  goals  and  inspirations, 
is  found  only  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  established  in  these  latter  days; 
this  is  my  testimony  to  you.  It .  is 
my  further  testimony  to  you  that 
this  plan  of  salvation  is  a  plan  of 
noble  goals,  and  that  it  provides  the 
greatest  stimulus  that  I  know  any- 
thing about  to  righteous  living  and 
to  eternal  happiness. 

May  we  seek  these  goals  with  all 
our  hearts  is  my  prayer  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Developing  in  Others  Faith  in  God  and  His  Plan 

By  W.  Lowell  Castleton 


W.  Lowell 
Castleton 


T\)  develop  in  oth- 
ers faith  in  God 
and  his  plan,  it  is 
essential  that  we 
have  a  deep  and 
abiding  testimony 
ourselves.  We  must 
believe  that  God  is 
our  Father,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  our 
savior,  that  the  Holy 


Ghost  is  a  real  personage  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Godhead,  and  that  the 
gospel  has  been  restored  to  the  earth 
in  these  latter  days.  Only  then  can 
we  stimulate  others  with  that  testi- 
mony and  help  them  develop  faith 
in  these  things. 

As  our  missionaries  go  forth  into 
the  world  we  marvel  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  develop  faith  and 
become  fired  with  the  desire  to  bring 
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the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  others. 
Their  letters  are  full  of  faith- devel- 
oping experiences.  They  see  the 
effect  that  acceptance  of  the  gospel 
has  upon  those  who  are  obedient  to 
its  laws  and  ordinances.  They  see 
how  faith  really  does  develop  in 
others,  and  rejoice  with  them  in  the 
blessings  that  follow.  They  feel  the 
power  that  prayer  brings,  and  the 
joy  that  comes  with  the  testimony 
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that  our  Father  in  heaven  does  hear 
and  answer  those  prayers.  And  bless- 
ings do  follow  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  effort  made  to  obtain  them. 

So  it  is  with  teaching  the  gospel 
to  our  Sunday  School  classes.  We 
have  been  given  the  responsibility  to 
teach  it  to  the  membership  of  the 
Church,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
Sunday  School  teachers  who  have 
accepted  that  responsibility,  and 
thrill  their  classes  week  after  week 
with  the  lessons  aimed  at  developing 
faith  in  God  and  his  plan. 

Our  very  first  Article  of  Faith 
reads,  "We  believe  in  God  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  and  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  And 
we  believe  the  words  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  which  state,  "The 
Father  has  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones 
as  tangible  as  man's;  the  Son  also." 
(D.  &  C.  130:22.)  And  this  is  the 
promise  of  the  Savior  himself  who 
said,  "And  this  is  life  eternal  that 
they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
hast  sent."  (John  17:3.)  This  faith, 
in  a  living  personal  God,  is  empha- 
sized throughout  our  Sunday  School 
courses. 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  believe 
and  accept  the  Bible  account  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  literal  Son  of 
God  in  the  flesh;  that  by  example 
and  precept  he  taught  the  gospel, 
performed  mighty  miracles,  and  died 
upon  the  cross  to  save  mankind;  and 


that  he  arose  from  the  dead  with  his 
actual  body  of  flesh  and  bones  which 
he  showed  to  his  disciples.  In  this 
Church  we  do  not  teach  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  merely  a  great  moral 
teacher.  When  he  asked  Peter,  ".  .  . 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am,"  Peter  an- 
swered and  said,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
(Matt.  16:15-16.)  And  this  is  our 
testimony  to  our  Sunday  School 
members  and  the  world  at  large. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  has  not  a  body  of 
flesh  and  bones,  but  is  a  personage 
of  Spirit.  Were  it  not  so  the  Holy 
Ghost  could  not  dwell  in  us,"  we  are 
told  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
He  is  the  third  member  of  the  God- 
head and  bears  record  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  For  "no  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  bv  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (I  Cor.  12:3.)  He  is 
called  the  Comforter  "and  shall 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 
(John  14:26.) 

It  is  also  our  duty  as  Latter-day 
Saints  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel  in  the  latter 
days.  Here  we  have  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Dan- 
iel, Malachi  and  others.  This  is  that 
"marvelous  work  and  a  wonder"  that 
was  to  come  forth  in  the  last  days. 
(Isaiah  29:14.)  This  is  the  'light 
that  should  break  forth  among  those 


that  sit  in  darkness  and  it  shall  be 
the  fulness  of  my  gospel,"  as  de- 
clared by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  ( D.  & 
C.  45:28.) 

If  we  can  keep  in  mind  these  ob- 
jectives, as  we  prepare  for  and  teach 
our  classes  from  week  to  week,  we 
are  sure  to  influence  them  and  help 
students  develop  faith  in  God  and 
his  plan.  We  can  help  them  develop 
attitudes,  understandings  and  inter- 
ests that  will  change  their  lives  for 
the  better.  And  our  efforts  will  be 
rewarded  in  seeing  increased  parti- 
cipation in  their  Church  activities, 
in  their  attendance  at  their  meetings, 
in  payment  of  their  tithes  and  offer- 
ings and  in  their  attitude  toward 
missionary  work.  For  this  should 
also  be  an  objective  of  Sunday 
School  teaching  to  develop  in  our 
pupils  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of 
fulfillng  a  mission  for  this  Church. 

From  the  nursery  class  through 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Sunday  School  should 
ever  be  kept  in  mind  if  we  are  to 
help  each  member  become  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  in  the  fullest  and  truest 
sense  of  that  term.  Bear  testimony 
to  your  classes  that  this  is  the  work 
of  God;  that  he  is  in  very  deed  our 
Father;  that  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  is 
our  Savior,  and  that  the  gospel  plan 
revealed  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
is  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  and 
will  bring  peace  and  happiness  to 
all  who  heed  its  message. 


Developing  in  Others  a  Determination  to  Live  the  Gospel 

By  Henry  Eyring 


T^he  Savior,  after  his  resurrection, 
made  clear  to  his  disciples  their 
responsibility  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  gospel  according  to  Saint 
Mark,  the  Savior's  injunction  is  re- 
corded in  this  way.  "Afterward  he 
appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them 
with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart,  because  they  believed  not 
them  which  had  seen  him  after  he 
was  risen.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.  And  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe,  in  my 
name  shall  they  cast  out  devils;  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they 
shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on 
the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 
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The  Lord,  speaking  through  the 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  has  made  it 
equally  clear  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  develop  in  others  a  de- 
termination to  live  the  gospel.  In 
the  first  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  we  read,  "And  the  voice 
of  warning  shall  be  unto  all  people, 
by  the  mouth  of  my  disciples,  whom 
I  have  chosen  in  these  last  days. 
And  they  shall  go  forth  and  none 
shall  stay  them,  for  I,  the  Lord,  have 
commanded  them  " 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  our  responsi- 
bility is  clear.  How  can  we  dis- 
charge it?  Elder  Spencer  W.  Kim- 
ball, at  the  conference  of  Bonneville 
Stake  a  week  or  so  ago,  told  of  a 
youthful  experience  which  has  im- 
pressed him  through  the  years.  A 
speaker  in  a  meeting  long  ago  said 
that,  of  course,  the  first  generation 
remained  true  to  the  faith  because 
some  of  them  had  to  die  for  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  second  generation  was 


Henry  Eyring 


likewise  faithful  be- 
cause of  the  rig- 
ors of  pioneering 
and  the  testimonies 
of  their  parents; 
but  the  test  will 
come  with  an  easy- 
living,  forgetful 
third  and  fourth 
generation.  Here 
the  seeds  of  apos- 
tasy may  bear  bit- 
ter fruit.  Right  then  Brother  Kim- 
ball resolved  that  at  least  one  grand- 
son of  Heber  C.  Kimball  would  not 
forget.  A  teacher  had  sent  a  well- 
directed  shaft  to  its  mark,  and  had 
awakened  a  valiant  defender  of  the 
faith.  Too  often  we  forget  that 
children  are  not  born  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel.  They  must  learn 
it  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept.  As  Sunday  School  work- 
ers we  must  know  the  gospel  our- 
selves and  teach  it.  Otherwise,  we 
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will  surely  answer  for  our  negligence 
before  the  Eternal  Judge. 

Sometimes  we  hear  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
loyal  members  of  the  Church  with 
the  explanation  that  the  father  was 
too  busy  saving  others  to  take  care 
of  his  own.  This  is  tragic  when  it 
happens,  but  how  often  do  we 
witness  another  kind  of  tragedy. 
The  careless  father  and  mother  very 
often  raise  children  who  don't  even 
know  the  rudiments  of  the  gospel. 
Only  a  miracle— or  some  influence 
like  the  Sunday  School— can  save 
them  from  the  long,  painful  blunder- 
ing process  of  feeling  their  way  from 
darkness  into  the  light  which  wise 
parents  would  have  started  them 
out  with.  % 

As  you  go  back  through  the  years, 
do  you  remember  the  kindly,  smiling 
Sunday  School  teacher  who  made 
you  proud  to  be  his  friend?  He  was 
a  substantial  member  of  the  com- 


munity—remember? On  Sundays 
he  came  smiling  and  neatly-dressed, 
and  welcomed  you  as  a  friend.  His 
lessons  sparkled  with  examples  that 
you  understood.  Underneath  it  all 
you  knew  he  believed  the  gospel. 
He  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
you.  I  know,  because  you  are  here 
tonight. 

Last  Sunday  in  the  Monument 
Park  Ward,  adult  members  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  gave  the  talks. 
They  were  excellent!  Six  of  the  men 
are  shortly  to  be  ordained  elders. 
An  excellent  teaching  job  has  been 
done  here.  How?  Kindness  did  it, 
they  said— a  friendly  smile— a  word 
of  encouragement,  and  they  began 
doing  what  their  mind  had  long  told 
them  they  should  do.  We  can't  learn 
too  early  or  too  well  the  lesson  to 
hate  sin  but  to  love  the  sinner. 
Brother  Lowell  Bennion,  speaking 
from  his  wide  experience  in  teaching 
in  the  Institute,  said  it  this  way: 


"At  first  I  thought  the  big  problem 
of  university  students  would  be 
questions  in  logic  and  philosophy, 
but  I  soon  found  out  that  when  they 
were  happy  and  socially  accepted 
their  imagined  difficulties  melted 
away."  The  greatest  of  all  teachers 
called  the  twelve  and  saith  unto 
them,  "If  any  man  desire  to  be  first, 
the  same  shall  be  last  of  all  and 
servant  of  all."  "And  he  took  a  child 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them: 
and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his 
arms,  he  said  unto  them,  'Whoso- 
ever shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not 
me,  but  Him  that  sent  me.' "  And  a 
little  later,  "And  whosoever  shall  of- 
fend one  of  these  little  ones  that  be- 
lieve in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that 
a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the 
sea."  In  love  and  humility  the  Sav- 
ior touched  men's  hearts.  May  the 
Lord  help  us  in  our  humble  way  to 
do  the  same  is  my  prayer  in  Jesus' 
name.    Amen. 


The  Glories  of  the  Objective  Obtained 

By  Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


Asahel  D. 
Woodruff 


I  'Tvhe    Savior    gave 
I  us  a  pattern  for 

1  personal  prayer 
J  which  begins  with 
"Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  Whenever 
men  have  dreamed 
of  an  ideal  world, 
of  heaven  on  earth,  they  have  visual- 
ized it  in  the  same  concrete  condition 
described  in  our  Sunday  School  ob- 
jective. If  we  attain  that  objective 
we  will  accept  God  and  the  gospel, 
give  ourselves  to  his  cause  without 
restraint,  develop  love  for  all  men, 
and  seek  their  happiness  as  well  as 
our  own  by  doing  things  which  are 
for  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
good  of  all  mankind.  Regardless  of 
creed,  or  whether  spoken  in  the 
language  of  religion  or  of  the  bus- 
tling world,  this  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  thinking  of  all  men  soon- 
er or  later  turns. 

All  human  beings  live  by  the  laws 
of  motivation.  Their  every  act  is 
done  for  a  reason,  not  as  a  random 
movement  unconnected  with  the 
past  or  the  future.  "Man  is  that  he 
might  have  joy,"  and  although  we 
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are  frequently  wrong  in  our  under- 
standings of  what  produces  joy,  it  is 
around  that  ultimate  purpose  that 
every  human  effort  is  organized. 
God  has  given  light  that  all  men 
might  see  more  clearly  the  path  to 
eternal  joy,  and  men  do  not  need  to 
stumble  over  their  erroneous  ideas 
if  they  will  learn.  One  of  old,  who 
has  become  known  for  his  wisdom, 
closed  a  beautiful  discussion  on  the 
purpose  of  life  with  these  words: 
"Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter:  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments:  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man."  If  we  do  this, 
why  will  we  do  it?  Because  we 
want  happiness,  and  are  convinced 
that  it  can  be  obtained  best  in  this 
way. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind 
us  we  can  make  our  lives  sub- 
lime." Too  often  we  speak  of  glory 
in  a  future  tense  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  men  seem  to  attain  a 
measure  of  glory  in  mortality.  These 
lives  truly  remind  us  of  what  can  be 
done  with  our  own  through  right- 
eous living.  As  a  young  man  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Anthony  W. 
Ivins  was  endowed  with  a  liberal 
measure  of  divine  glory.  Those  who 
knew  him,  or  who  listened  carefully 
to  what  he  said,  knew  that  within 
his  soul  was  a  deep  and  abiding  joy 


which  he  attained  through  a  life  in 
accordance  with  the  objective  of 
Sunday  School  work. 

On  the  Pioneer  Monument,  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon,  is  in- 
scribed this  thought  by  Vilate  Raile, 

They  cut  desire  into  short  lengths 
And  fed  it  to  the  hungry  fire   of 
courage. 

Long  after— when  the  flames  died— 
Molten  gold  gleamed  in  the  ashes. 
They  gathered  it  into  bruised  palms 
And  handed  it  to  their  children 
And  their  children's  children. 

These  immortal  pioneers  knew  joy, 
because  they  gave  themselves  fully 
to  constructive  righteousness,  and 
created  a  better  world  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Michael 
Pupin,  a  great  scientist,  said  "Science 
finds  that  everything  is  a  continuous- 
ly developing  and  intelligent  process. 
It  reveals  man  as  a  being  with  a 
soul  which  is  progressing  more  and 
more  toward  divinity  in  a  universe 
of  unbroken  continuity.  The  real 
purpose  of  science  is  not  merely  to 
make  material  things,  inventions  to 
increase  wealth  and  comfort.  If 
science  doesn't  help  to  give  me  and 
others  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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Creator,  a  closer  relationship  to  God, 
so  that  I  can  better  carry  out  the 
divine  purpose,  then  I  am  a  failure." 
Out  of  this  conviction,  and  the  life 
he  lived,  Michael  Pupin  attained  a 
measure  of  glory  in  this  life  which 
inspires  us  to  follow  his  example. 

Victor  Hugo  said,  "When  I  go 
down  to  the  grave  I  can  say,  like  so 
many  others,  1  have  finished  my 
work,'  but  I  cannot  say,  1  have  fin- 
ished my  life.'  My  day's  work  will 
begin  the  next  morning.  The  tomb 
is  not  a  blind  alley,  it  is  a  thorough- 
fare. It  closes  on  the  twilight,  it 
opens  with  the  dawn."  Out  of  this 
implicit  trust  in  God's  purposes  he 
found  joy  and  serenity  in  mortality. 

During  the  recent  conference  we 
have  seen  our  beloved  President 
George  Albert  Smith  stand  before  us 
as  a  Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator, 
testifying  to  the  joy  that  comes  from 
obedience  to  the  Lord.  His  whole 
life  is  a  living  proof  that  joy  and 
happiness  come  from  living  the  gos- 
pel. With  all  the  burdens  that  rest 
on  his  shoulders,  joy  and  gladness 
emanate  from  him  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  to  countless 
others  who  know  and  love  him. 
These  lives  remind  us  that  we  can 


make  our  lives  sublime,  if  we  attain 
the  noble  objective  set  before  us 
tonight. 

There  is  no  person  who  does  not 
want  to  be  strong,  wise,  honored, 
and  loved,  but  we  cannot  become 
so,  except  through  the  practice  of  the 
very  practical  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel.    Ruskin  said: 

"He  that  will  be  strong  must  work, 
He  that  will  be  wise  must  think, 
He  that  will  be  honored  must  serve, 
He  that  will  be  loved  must  sacri- 
fice." 

And  to  this  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has 
enabled  us  to  add,  "Life  is  action, 
the  use  of  one's  powers.  As  to  use 
them  to  their  height  is  our  joy  and 
duty,  so  it  is  the  one  end  that  justi- 
fies itself."  Many  others  have  ex- 
pressed the  joy  that  comes  through 
a  good  life,  but  the  brief  eloquence 
of  two  short  sentences  from  the 
ancient  handbook  of  the  Buddhists 
comes  close  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. "Long  is  the  night  to  him  who 
is  awake;  long  is  a  mile  to  him  who 
is  tired;  long  is  life  to  the  foolish 
who  do  not  know  the  true  law." 
"Wise  people!,  after  they  have  list- 


ened to  the  law,  become  serene,  like 
a  deep,  smooth,  and  still  lake." 

"The  Glories  of  the  Objective  At- 
tained:" "even  peace  in  this  world, 
and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come."  What  would  you  give  for 
the  peace  and  joy  in  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  says  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth."  It  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  person  who  will  live  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness. 

"O  God  of  life,  whose  spirit  wakes 
In  every  human  breast, 
Whom  love,  and  love  alone,  can 

know, 
In  whom  all  hearts  find  rest, 

Help  us   to   spread  Thy   gracious 

reign 
Till  greed  and  hate  shall  cease 
And    kindness    dwell    in    human 

hearts 
And  all  the  earth  find  peace." 

—Henry  Tweedy 

This  is  our  objective,  and  that  we 
attain  it  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 


Plans  to  Help  Sunday  School  Members  Better  Serve  the  Lord 


VXear  brothers  and  sisters,  after 
listening  to  these  inspiring  talks, 
on  and  concerning  the  Sunday 
School  objectives,  and  scriptural 
readings  of  commandments  concern- 
ing them  interspersed  with  beautiful 
music,  there  comes  to  all  of  us  the 
conviction  that  God  expects  us  to  do 
something  about  them. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  start 
making  plans— plans  that  if  properly 
and  adequately  made  and  followed 
cannot  help  but  lead  to  a  better 
realization  of  these  goals. 

This  is  no  time  for  complacency. 
There  isn't  a  moment  to  lose.  With 
communism  on  the  loose  in  the 
world  and  socialism  threatening  to 
sweep  away  our  most  precious  in- 
dividual liberties,  we  as  a  people, 
individually  and  collectively,  must 
learn  to  serve  God  or  pay  a  terrific 
price  for  our  neglect. 

How  can  I  as  a  Stake  Sunday 
School  superintendent  or  stake  board 
member,  or  as  a  ward  officer  or 
teacher,  plan  my  work  so  as  to  help 
realize  these  objectives? 


Scientific  management  in  industry 
consists  of  finding  the  facts  which 
control  situations,  and  then  of  plan- 
ning operations  to  conform  with  the 
facts.  Could  this  principle  be  ap- 
plied to  the  achieving  of  these  fun- 
damental and  far-reaching  objec- 
tives?   Let  us  see. 

There  are  four  primary  positive 
factors  without  which  Sunday 
Schools  cannot  hope  to  reach  these 
goals : 

1.  Conversion  of  Sunday  School 
workers  to  the  desirability  and  ne- 
cessity of  living  by  these  gospel 
standards 

2.  Teachers  adequately  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and 
the  art  of  presenting  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  interest,  enthusiasm, 
participation,  and  conversion 

3.  Provision  for  an  active  and  en- 
thusiastic participation  in  the  les- 
sons by  the  members  of  the  class 

4.  Thorough  and  prayerful  prep- 
aration of  each  lesson  by  the  teach- 
er sufficiently  in  advance  to  make 
planned  participation  possible 


By  George  R.  Hill 
General  Superintendent 

Conversion  to  any 
time  principle  comes 
as  a  result  of  dili- 
gent study  and 
mighty  faith  and 
prayer. 

Lack  of  adequate- 
ly trained  teachers 
is  the  real  bottle- 
neck limiting  ef- 
f  e  c  t  i  v  e  Sunday  George  R  HiU 
School  teachmg. 
To  meet  this  need,  teacher  training 
classes  are  provided,  on  either 
a  stake  or  a  ward  basis,  for  training 
prospective  teachers.  This  year,  for 
wards  heretofore  unable  to  find 
time  or  place  to  hold  such  a  training 
class,  authorization  has  been  given 
to  hold  the  teacher  training  class  for 
prospective  teachers  at  the  same 
time  the  worship  service  is  being 
held  for  the  rest  of  the  Sunday 
School.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
worship  service  these  trainees  would 
be  assigned  to  different  classes  in 
the  Sunday  School,  there  to  observe 
{Continued  on  page  373) 
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JMy  With  6rmir/Hir0s 


Through  Memorization 


For  the  Month  of  February 


Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery  The  Restored  Church  at  Work 


Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord;  teach 
me  thy  paths— Psalms  25:4. 


Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  an  abom- 
ination unto  the  Lord;  but  he  loveth 
him  that  followeth  after  righteous- 
ness.—Proverbs  15:9. 


Learning,  Loving,  Living 

Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.— Matthew  7:21. 


What  It  Means  to  he  a  Latter-day 
Saint 

They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall 
be  as  mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.— 
Psalms  125:1. 


The  Life  of  Christ 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
them,  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  Gods.  And  they  mar- 
veled at  him— Mark  12:17. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  An- 
cient Times 

I  say  unto  you  that  if  ye  should 
serve  him  who  has  created  you  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  preserving  you 
from  day  to  day,  .  .  .  and  even  sup- 
porting you  from  one  moment  to 
another— I  say,  if  ye  should  serve 
him  with  all  your  whole  souls  yet 
ye  would  be  unprofitable  servants. 
-Mosiah  2:21. 
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...  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the 
life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  And 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou 
this?-John  11:25-26. 

Saviors  on  Mount  Zion 

But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
of  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.-Matthew  6:33. 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People 

Yea,  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit 
who  come  unto  me,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.— 3  Nephi,  12:3. 

Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
sent. -John  17:3. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord: 
And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest 
I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse.— Malachi  4:5-6. 

Parent  and  Child  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Home 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth 
the  Lord;  that  walketh  in  his  ways. 
Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine 
by  the  sides  of  thine  house;  thy 
children  like  olive  plants  round  thy 
table.  Behold,  that  thus  shall  the 
man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the 
Lord.-Psalms  128:1,  3,  4. 


Pictures  to  Make  Lessons 
More  Interesting 

esson  helps  in  the  December  In- 
structor  are  normally  intended 
for  use  in  February.  However,  pic- 
tures selected  for  this  issue  portray 
the  story  of  Jesus'  birth  and  may, 
therefore,  be  used  in  December— or 
they  may  be  saved  for  a  later  time. 
The  pictures  offered,  "The  Baby 
Jesus"  and  "Wise  Men  on  Camels," 
are  given  the  same  scriptural  refer- 
ence; however,  the  first  one  more  ap- 
propriately illustrates  Luke  2:  1-16. 

The  Junior  Sunday  School  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  use  these  and  many 

other  pictures  during  the  Christmas    k 

season.  The  class  studying  "The  Life         y 
of  Christ,"  will  find  these  pictures        * 
helpful  in  February. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  dis- 
playing such  pictures  is  by  means 
of  an  illuminated  box.  This  can  be 
done  as  follows:  Cut  out  each  pic- 
ture and  wipe  the  back  with  a  cloth 
dampened  with  mineral  oil  or  other 
clear  oil.  Then  take  a  cardboard  box 
of  appropriate  size,  cut  out  of  one 
end  a  piece  almost  as  large  as  the 
picture.  In  its  place  mount  the  pic- 
ture, using  tape;  or  a  slot  may  be  im- 
provised, in  order  that  a  series  of 
pictures  may  be  conveniently  slipped 
into  place.  Finally,  place  an  electric 
light  inside  the  box.  The  result  is  a 
striking  illuminated  picture. 

If  you  are  too  busy  to  make  such 
a  box— and  what  Sunday  School 
teacher  is  not!— perhaps  you  have  in 
your  class  a  boy  who  is  handy  at 
making  things.  He  will  do  as  good 
a  job  as  you  can  do,  and  the  activ- 
ity will  be  good  for  his  soul. 

Your  patience  and  ingenuity  in 
displaying  these  pictures  will  be  am- 
ply rewarded.  —  K.S.B. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


THE    BABY    JESUS 

Matthew  2:1-23 


WISE    MEN    ON    CAMELS 

Matthew  2:1-23 


A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY 


Book  Review 


A  Study  of  History  by  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee.  (Abridgment  of  Vols.  I- 
VI,  by  D.  C.  Summervell.)  Oxford 
University  Press,  1947,  617  pages. 
$5.00. 

HThis  author  declares  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  study  any  civilization 
successfully,  apart  from  other  civili- 
zations or  societies.  In  this  there 
can  be  no  "spatial  and  temporal  lim- 
its." (page  428)  Thus,  in  the  study 
of  any  economic  political,  or  cul- 
tural aspects  of  history,  the  author 
often,  in  the  same  paragraph,  gives 
illustrations  from  historical  facts 
drawn  from  such  remote  events  in 
time  as  the  Twentieth  Century  of  the 
Christian  Era  and  the  Sumeric  civili- 
zation of  more  than  2,000  B.C.;  and 
in  space  from  North  America  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates,  or 
from  ancient  Peru  of  the  Andes  to 
modern  Russia  or  China.  This  re- 
quires, of  the  author,  a  very  remark- 
able mastery  of  the  facts  of  history, 
as  well  as  a  mastery  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  and  scientific  methods 
as  applied  to  historical  studies. 

It  has  been  thought,  by  some  ar- 
tists, that  among  authors,  writers  of 
poetry  and  fiction  had  chief  claim 
upon  the  imagination;  but  the  emi- 
nent English  physicist,  John  Tyn- 
dall,  wrote  a  very  significant  volume 
entitled,  "The  Scientific  Use  of  the 
Imagination." 

Certainly  an  active  imagination  is 
essential  to  any  worth-while  creative 
work.  Of  this  fact  Mr.  Toynbee's 
historical  study  is  an  outstanding 
example. 

In  his  study  of  decadent  civiliza- 
tions in  their  various  aspects,  he 
notes  that,  in  general^  they  have 
alternate  periods  of  partial  decay 
and  partial  recovery,  except  when 
a  civilization  is  swallowed  up  by  a 
rival  society  before  it  has  had  time 
enough  to  "die  a  natural  death." 
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In  cases  where  the  cultural  aspects 
of  a  civilization  are  allowed  to  de- 
cay, the  remaining  economical  and 
political  aspects  rapidly  pass  into 
the  military,  followed  by  wars,  re- 
sulting in  decline  and  misery  to  be 
overcome,  if  at  all,  by  resurgence  of 
the  cultural. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  of 
about  1800  and  its  subsequent  con- 
sequences in  Britain  and  America  is 
cited  as  an  example.  "While  deplor- 
ing the  long  hours  of  labor  to  which 
the  first  generation  of  the  factory 
workers,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  condemned,  and  the  sor- 
did condition  of  their  new  life  in 
both  factory  and  home,  the  pane- 
gyrists of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
were  confident  that  these  were 
transitory  evils  which  could  and 
would  be  removed.  The  ironical 
sequel  has  been  that  this  rosy 
prophecy  has  very  largely  come  true, 
but  that  the  blessings  of  the  earthly 
paradise  so  confidently  predicted 
are  being  neutralized  by  a  curse 
which  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
optimists  and  pessimists  alike,  a  cen- 
tury ago.  On  the  one  hand  child 
labor  has  been  abolished,  women's 
labor  has  been  tempered  to  women's 
strength,  hours  of  labor  have  been 
shortened,  the  conditions  of  life  and 
work  in  home  and  factory  have  been 
improved  beyond  all  recognition. 
But  a  world  gorged  with  wealth 
ground  out  by  the  magic  industrial 
machine  is  at  the  same  time  over- 
shadowed by  the  spectre  of  unem- 
ployment. Every  time  the  urban 
proletarian  draws  his  'dole'  he  is  re- 
minded that  he  is  'in'  a  society  but 
not  'of  it."  (pages  397-8.) 

Yet  with  this  great  surplus  of 
goods,  there  are  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  need  of 
these  goods,  but  have  no  means  of 
securing  them.  The  problem  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that 


either  legal  or  social  discrimination 
against  some  racial  groups  further 
limits  free  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Propertyless  Jews  and 
members  of  most  colored  races  are 
notable  examples.  The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  this  handicap  stimulates  those 
discriminated  against  to  exceptional 
effort.  Many  individual  examples 
may  be  cited  in  cases  of  Jews  and 
educated  members  of  the  colored 
races. 

Discussion  of  the  great  world  re- 
ligions, of  both  the  Far  East  and  the 
Near  East,  that  became  dominant 
in  the  west,  have  a  prominent  place 
in  this  volume.  The  author's  point 
of  view  is  best  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

"The  prayer,  'My  will  be  done/ 
stands  self-convicted  of  futility  .  .  . 
they  had  better  put  their  treasure 
in  a  purpose  which  is  not  man's  but 
God's,  and  which,  therefore,  can 
only  be  pursued  in  a  spiritual  field 
in  which  God  is  not  an  ally  but  the 
director  of  operations."  (page  524.) 
"If  we  ask  how,  in  fact,  God's  will 
can  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heav- 
en, the  answer,  given  in  the  techni- 
cal language  of  theology,  is  that  the 
omnipresence  of  God  involves  his 
imminence  on  this  world,  and  in 
every  living  soul  in  it,  as  well  as  his 
transcendent  existence  on  supra- 
mundane  planes.  In  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  Godhead  his 
transcendent  aspect  (or  person)  is 
displayed  in  God  the  Father,  and 
his  imminent  aspect  in  God  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  the  distinctive  and  crucial 
feature  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that 
God  is  not  a  duality  but  a  trinity  in 
unity  and  that  in  his  aspect  as  God 
the  Son  the  other  two  aspects  are 
unified  in  a  person  who,  in  virtue  of 
this  mystery,  is  as  accessible  to  the 
human  heart  as  he  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  human  understanding. 
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In  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus— Very 
God  yet  also  Very  Man— the  divine 
society  and  the  mundane  have  a  com- 
mon member  who  in  this  world  is 
born  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat 
and  dies  the  death  of  a  malefactor, 
while  in  the  other  world  He  is  the 
King  of  God's  Kingdom,  a  King  who 
is  God  Himself."  (pages  529-30.) 

There  must  be  something  common 
to  God  and  man,  "that  is  the  faculty 
of  love.  This  stone  which  both 
Zeno1  and  Gautama2  have  so  obsti- 
nately rejected  is  becoming  the  head 
of  the  corner  of  the  temple  of  the 
New  Testament."  (page  530.) 

It  is  noted  that  the  great  religions 
have  arisen  under  the  leadership  of 
a  great  creative  personality  such  as 
Moses,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Bud- 
dha of  India,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mo- 
hammed. The  teachings  of  these 
great  leaders  are  very  commonly 
debased  by  many  of  their  professed 
followers.  The  Buddhists,  for  in- 
stance, became  divided  into  two 
major  sects,  the  more  conservative 
flourishing  chiefly  in  Ceylon  and 
Burma;  the  other  in  China  and  Japan 
where  it  was  changed  almost  beyond 
recognition.  Both  branches  have  de- 
parted far  from  the  teachings  of 
their  founder. 

Men  are  prone  to  escape  from  re- 
sponsibility for  present  social  wrongs 
by  resorting  to  Archaism— that  of 
returning  to  an  imaginary  blissful 
state,  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  their 
ancestors;  or  to  Futurism— pursuit 
of  a  Utopia  which  would  be  reached 
without  any  challenge  to  face  the 
arduous  change  of  spiritual  clime." 
(pages  431-2.) 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
masses  of  mankind  need  strong 
spiritual  leaders.  These  leaders  re- 
quire a  period  of  withdrawal  from  a 
disintegrating  society  to  develop 
more  perfectly  spiritual  strength  to 
carry  forward  their  great  missions. 
In  the  life  history  of  Jesus,  this  is 
shown  in  his  forty  days  fast  in  the 
wilderness,  the  temptations  and  his 
responses.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul 
it  was  manifest  in  his  three  years 
spent  in  self-discipline  and  study  in 
the  Arabian  desert  preceding  his 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  The  purpose 
throughout  was  to  bring  about  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man. 

This  fact  is  cited  in  contrast  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Buddha's  efforts 
to  attain  Nirvana— the  extinction  of 
personality. 

"The   philosophy   of   detachment 

1Founder  of  Stoicism. 
2Founder  of  Buddhism. 
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has  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  mystery  of 
transfiguration."  (page  527.) 

"We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false 
within."  (page  419.) 

"An  apostate  Western  Christen- 
dom may  be  given  grace  to  be  born 
again  as  a  Republica  Christiana 
which  was  its  own  and  better  ideal 
of  what  it  should  strive  to  be." 

"Is  such  a  spiritual  rebirth  pos- 
sible? If  we  put  Nicodemus'  ques- 
tion—'Can  a  man  enter  the  second 
time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be 
born  again?'— we  may  take  his  in- 
structor's answer;  'Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.' " 
John  111:4-5.  (page  403.) 

You  will  note  that  this  passage  oc- 
curs in  the  section,  Schism  in  the 
Body  Social.  Evidendy  the  author 
means  that  all  nations  and  other  so- 
cial groups  should  cleanse  themT 
selves  of  their  sins  and  dedicate 
themselves  to  a  new  spiritual  life. 

"Ancient  civilizations  were  de- 
stroyed by  imported  barbarians,  we 
breed  our  own  ....  Black  shirts  and 
not  black  skins  were  assuredly  the 
badges  of  barbarism  in  the  Italo- 
Abyssinian  war  of  1935:6  and  the 
black-shirt  barbarian  is  a  more  ap- 
palling portent  than  the  black-skin 
whom  he  made  his  prey."  (page 
419.) 

The  same  facts  and  conclusions 
are,  of  course,  true  of  other  deca- 
dent contemporary  nations. 

Toynbee's  Study  of  History  may 
be  compared  with  Gibbon's  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
largely  by  contrast.  Gibbon's  great 
work  represents  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
tellectual classes  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century— great  confi- 
dence in  science  and  human  prog- 
ress, but  skeptical  of  revealed  re- 
ligions. Toynbee's  study  is  more  in 
line  with  the  ideas  of  many  serious 
thinkers  of  today— Can  science  save 
us?  Do  we  not  need  to  ask  God  for 
guidance,  and  practise  religion  in 
its  most  enlightened  forms? 

For  the  convenience  of  students 
who  may  not  have  time  to  read  the 
six  volumes,  of  which  this  is  an 
abridgment,  Mr.  Sumervell  has 
added,  under  the  title  "Argument," 
a  brief  abstract  of  each  section  of 
these  volumes,  (pages  567-589.) 

In  the  abridged  volume  we  espe- 
cially recommend,  for  thorough 
study  the  sections,  "Schism  of  the 
Body  Social"  and  "Schism  of  the 
Soul."  (pages  371-532.) 

—Milton  Bennion 


MODERN  APPRAISAL  OF  SOME 
POPULAR  BEVERAGES 

(Continued  from  page  358) 

pie  regard  tea  as  a  poison  only  to 
be  taken  upon  medical  advice. 

One  of  the  champion  tea  drinkers 
on  record  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson; 
twenty-seven  cups  are  said  to  have 
been  his  record  in  one  evening.  Col- 
lege students  with  the  "coke"  habit 
are  known  to  drink  four  or  more 
cola  drinks  a  day.  These  large  quan- 
tities are  bound  to  have  the  same 
effects  as  strong  coffee. 

Caffeine  is  unique  in  that  it  in- 
creases the  work  output  of  man, 
even  though  the  increase  in  amount 
of  work  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  accuracy.  The  drug  causes  the 
subject  to  feel  as  though  he  can  and 
is  actually  doing  more  work.  The 
writer  Francis  Bacon  said  "Caffeine 
comforteth  the  brains." 

It  would  seem  that  the  good  ef- 
fect of  caffeine  is  this  increase  in 
work  output.  That  brings  up  the 
question,  is  it  just  and  fair  to  spur 
to  greater  activity  the  body  that  is 
tired?  Does  one  whip  the  tired 
horse?  Rest,  not  caffeine,  is  indi- 
cated for  the  person  who  is  tired, 
especially  since  tiredness  is  cumula- 
tive. 

It  is  well  established  that  daily 
consumption  of  relatively  large 
quantities  of  caffeine-containing 
beverages,  over  a  period  of  time, 
may  aggravate  existing  ulcers  and 
make  treatment  difficult,  some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  it  may  be  a  contribut- 
ing cause.  If  there  are  these  rela- 
tions between  ulcer,  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  gastric  secretion,  there  are 
likely  other  ill  effects  associated  with 
the  various  actions  of  caffeine.  Use 
of  tea  and  coffee  in  certain  diseases 
is  well  known  to  be  prohibited. 
There  are  conditions  when  stimula- 
tion is  definitely  harmful. 

Use  Wisdom  and  Moderation 

More  research  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish for  us  more  clear-cut  facts  about 
popular  beverages.  It  is  safe  and  in- 
telligent to  conclude,  from  research 
already  completed,  that  indulgence 
in  the  drinking  of  large  amounts  of 
cocoa,  chocolate,  soft  drinks,  tea  and 
coffee  is  not  for  man's  best  interests. 
Even  nutritious  fruit  juices  need  to 
be  used  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. An  excellent  food  taken  too 
often  and  in  large  quantities  could 
prove  to  be  undesirable. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


PLANS  TO  HELP  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
MEMBERS  BETTER  SERVE  THE  LORD 

(Continued  from  page  369) 


the  results  of  lesson  preparation  and 
presentation,  and  ultimately  to  do 
practise  teaching  under  the  helpful 
guidance  of  the  teacher  trainer  and 
the  class  teacher. 

It  is  too  bad  the  trainees  will  have 
to  miss  the  sacrament  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  worship  service  dur- 
ing this  training  period  of  twenty- 
six  weeks.  They  can  still  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  each  Sunday  at 
Sacrament  meeting  and  they  will 
appreciate  attending  the  worship 
service  all  the  more  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  course. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  in  service  by 
means  of  ward  faculty  meetings, 
supplemented    by   Union   Meetings 


and  a  weekly  Sunday  School  prayer 
meeting.  Sunday  School  prayer 
meeting,  when  properly  conducted, 
is  a  final  and  most  important  prep- 
aration meeting.  The  spiritual  en- 
richment that  comes  to  one  attend- 
ing it  is  fundamental  in  reaching 
the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  had  a  magnificent  dem- 
onstration tonight  of  an  effective 
concert  recitation.  The  concert  reci- 
tation was  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
gram of  the  worship  service  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  order  to 
shorten  the  time  of  the  opening 
exercises.  Its  value,  however,  is  great. 
To  utilize  its  teaching  value,  and  to 
give  each  class  member  an  addition- 
al opportunity  to  concentrate  on  a 


key  passage  from  the  lesson,  the 
Instructor  is  publishing  monthly  un- 
der the  caption,  "Living  With  Great 
Minds  Through  Memorization," 
beautiful  scriptural  passages  and 
teachings  of  the  prophets  and  other 
great  leaders,  drawn  from  current 
departmental  lessons,  to  be  used  as 
concert  recitations  in  the  respective 
classes.  The  converting  power  of 
such  passages  committed  to  mem- 
ory is  great.  What  a  wealth  of 
memorized  scriptures  for  ready  use 
when  that  member  goes  on  a  mis- 
sion! 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  with  pow- 
er to  so  plan  your  work  as  to  reach 
these  Sunday  School  objectives,  I 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


Sunday  School  Organization- 
Objectives— Growth—  Testimony 

By  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe 


iyf y  brethren  and  sisters  and  fellow 
Sunday  School  workers:  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  with  you  again  in  one 
of  our  conferences  and  of  bearing 
my  testimony  to  you  of  the  value  of 
the  great  Sunday  School  work.  The 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  have 
become  very  influential,  perhaps  the 
most  influential  organization  within 
the  Church.  It  touches  the  lives  of 
people  almost  from  babyhood  until 
life  is  over.  It  is  well  organized.  As 
you  have  heard  here  from  the  super- 
intendent's address,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  the  day  are  employed  in  Sun- 
day School  work. 

Richard  Ballantyne  and  his  friends 
and  colleagues  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Sunday  School  work  in 
these  valleys  were  great,  courageous 
men.  They  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  cover  the  whole  earth,  and 
they  were  working  to  that  end.  Yet 
I  wonder  if  they  saw  in  their  dreams 
these  great  conferences  of  the  Sun- 
day School  workers  of  the  Church. 
If  they  did,  it  must  have  gladdened 
their  hearts. 

Since  their  day  the  work  in  the 
Sunday  School  has  changed  greatly. 

I  date  back  myself  only  half  of 
the  time  between  now  and  that  of 
the  founders.     I  remember  the  Sun- 
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day  Schools  from  my  boyhood.  We 
had  little  organized  work.  Every 
teacher  found  his  own  way  as  best 
he  could;  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of 
these  men  touched  the  students  un- 
til we  were  better  off  for  having  been 
in  their  presence,  and  under  their 
instruction.  My  first  experience  in 
the  Church,  in  these  valleys,  came 
in  a  Sunday  School.  The  man,  our 
teacher,  later  a  patriarch  in  the 
Church,  still  stands  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  great  men  of  my  life. 
Then  came  changes  and  improve- 
ments. After  a  while  the  work  was 
systematized,  organized,  depart- 
mentized,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  President  McKay,  who  is  with  us 
here  tonight,  until  today  the  Sunday 
School  is  a  thing  to  show  to  stran- 
gers and  friends  with  justifiable 
pride.  Then,  too,  the  cause  has 
always  been  blessed  with  great 
leaders.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, great  men  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  this  organization.  May 
I  say,  without  undue  flattery,  that 
the  leadership  we  have  today  is 
quite  in  accord  with  and  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  leadership  of 
past  days.  The  superintendent  I 
have  known  from  his  boyhood.  I 
am  sure  the  Sunday  Schools  are 
safe  in  his  hands.  His  counselors  I 
have  known  for  many  years   also, 


John  A.  Widtsoe 


and  together  the 
three  of  them  will 
carry  on  the  work 
according  to  old 
traditions,  and  they 
will  add  new  things 
to  improve  the 
work. 

While  I  have  lis- 
tened tonight,  as  we 
all  have,  to  the  ex- 
cellent addresses  on 
the  objectives  of  the 
Sunday  School,  I  have  been  thinking 
how  we  could  put  them  all  together 
under  one  caption,  one  title.  They 
have  again  convinced  me  that  the 
great  objective,  summing  up  all  that 
has  been  said  tonight  of  the  Sunday 
School,  is  to  develop  in  the  hearts 
of  Sunday  School  pupils  that  firm 
knowledge,  that  firm  conviction, 
that  we  need  and  should  seek,  that 
this  work  is  of  God,  that  he  is  at  the 
head  not  only  of  the  Sunday  School, 
which  is  only  a  department  of  the 
Church,  but  of  the  Church  itself, 
that  the  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  is 
divine.  People  in  this  Church  are 
great  and  useful  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  this  knowledge.  We  often 
call  this  knowledge  a  testimony 
of  the  gospel.  It  really  means  that 
deep,  profound,  overwhelming,  ir- 
resistible knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
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the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  restored  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

If  that  be  true,  we  have  two  kinds 
of  teaching.  We  cannot  build  that 
testimony  fully  by  teaching  the 
Bible,  or  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  or  any  oth- 
er subject  in  our  curriculum,  in  the 
simple  intellectual  manner.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  teaching  in  our 
Sunday  Schools  and  day  schools. 
One  is  merely  teaching  through  the 
intellect  alone,  and  the  other  is 
teaching,  shall  I  say,  through  the 
heart,  the  emotions  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  that  indefinable  but  real  sub- 
stance, call  it  what  you  will,  within 
us  that  gives  light  to  everything 
about  us.  The  teacher  uses  intel- 
lect, of  course,  and  teaches  well.  He 
takes  the  automobile.  He  describes 
the  parts.  After  you  have  taken  his 
course  of  instruction  you  know  all 
about  an  automobile.  But  the  auto- 
mobile stands  quietly.  It  requires 
gasoline  before  it  will  move.  The 
things  we  learn  in  school  simply 
through  the  intellect  stand  still;  they 
are  not  very  useful.  But  if  that  in- 
nerpower,  that  spiritual  power,  that 
we  all  possess,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  teaching,  then  it  becomes 
alive,  a  living  thing. 

Therefore,  the  most  important 
thing  to  do,  brethren  and  sisters,  in 
the  Sunday  School  is  to  see  to  it 
that  our  teaching  is  not  merely  of 
the  mind  or  the  intellect,  but  also 
by  the  spirit  within  us.  Without 
that  spirit,  teaching  is  more  or  less 
fabulous. 

Such  teaching  can  be  done  by 
anyone,  by  everyone,  if  he  seeks  to 
do  it.  He  doesn't  need  to  stop  with 
the  intellect-teaching  of  any  subject, 
but  he  can  add  to  it  by  his  own  pow- 
er, by  the  endowment  given  him  by 
the  Lord,  that  which  gives  life  to 
the  teaching  through  the  mind.  The 
two  must  go  together.  Head  and 
heart  must  labor  together  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday 
Schools  are  influential  in  shaping 
the  lives  of  Latter-day  Saints.  I 
find  so  many  of  them  whose  lives 
have  been  shaped,  often  shaped 
over,  and  made  more  valuable  to 
them  and  their  fellowmen  because 
of  the  teachings  they  had  received 
in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

Now  just  a  word  or  two  about 
this  matter  of  testimony.  We  are 
not  very  useful  in  the  kingdom  if 
we  merely  have  our  names  on  the 
rolls.    We  must  know  why  we  have 
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our  names  on  the  records,  why  rec- 
ords are  kept,  why  the  Church 
exists.  We  must  also  know  some- 
thing about  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  formation,  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 

I  remember  a  story  told  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young.  He  found  a 
Book  of  Mormon  or  it  was  given  to 
him  by  a  sister,  I  think.  He  read 
it;  he  talked  about  the  gospel;  he 
studied  it  and  prayed  about  it  for 
two  years.  Finally  he  decided  that 
it  was  true,  so  he  set  off  to  visit  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  On  his  jour- 
ney to  Kirtland,  where  the  Prophet 
lived  at  that  time,  he  had  to  stop 
overnight  in  various  places;  and  one 
night  he  stopped  at  a  house  owned 
by  a  man  who  hated  Joseph  Smith. 
He  spent  the  evening  telling  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  about  the 
wickedness  of  Joseph  Smith,  who 
he  said  was  a  thief;  he  was  a  liar; 
he  was  an  adulterer;  he  was  every- 
thing evil.  President  Young  list- 
ened politely;  then,  when  the  host 
ended,  President  Young  said,  **I 
don't  care  if  all  that  is  true  about 
Joseph  Smith,  that  doesn't  concern 
me  at  all.  I  have  studied  his  work, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  with- 
in me  I  know  that  he  has  told  the 
truth;  and  I  am  a  seeker  after  truth." 
Such  faith  had  come  to  President 
Young  because  he  had  used  both 
spirit  and  mind  in  his  search  until 
he  had  brought  about  within  him- 
self that  certain  knowledge,  that  ir- 
resistible knowledge  that  we  call  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Even  little  children  can  have  a 
testimony.  The  testimony  may  be 
small,  it  may  not  be  full  grown  in  a 
child,  but  even  a  child  can  be  taught 
something,  and  can  be  made  to  feel 
something  of  the  reality  of  this  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  As 
we  grow  in  years  of  experience,  of 
study,  of  practice,  as  we  follow  the 
methods  laid  out  by  our  Father,  our 
testimony  grows.  A  testimony  of 
the  truth  is  a  living  thing,  not  a  dead 
thing,  not  a  thing  that  remains  the 
same  all  the  time,  but  it  is  a  living 
thing;  and,  therefore,  we  have  to 
feed  it.  Many  a  man  forgets  to  feed 
his  testimony,  and  so  his  testimony 
starves,   shrivels,  and  disappears. 

The  beginning  of  this  testimony, 
I  believe  can  be  won  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  In  the  Sunday  Schools 
it  should  be  awakened  in  our  stu- 
dents, teachers,  officers,  and  all  con- 
cerned. There  must  be  a  desire  for 
truth:    that    is    the    beginning    of 


testimony.  Desire  of  the  right  kind 
is  a  wonderful  thing  in  life.  Alma 
speaks  about  it  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  finally  he  says,  "The  Lord 
granteth  unto  men  according  to 
their  desire."    I  know  that  is  true. 

Seldom  does  the  Lord  give  us 
more  than  we  desire.  We  must  be 
choice  about  our  desires,  we  must 
cultivate  desire  for  the  best,  the 
cleanest,  the  most  wholesome  things, 
the  things  full  of  truth.  In  accord- 
ance with  our  desires,  we  shall  find 
our  testimonies.  No  man  is  quite 
happy  in  life  who  does  not  have  a 
testimony. 

After  the  desire  has  been  won  we 
must  begin  to  study  the  gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  we  do  in 
the  Sunday  Schools  and  elsewhere. 
We  must  learn  more  and  more  about 
it.  Then  we  must  practice  it  and 
try  it  out  in  a  truly  scientific  manner 
in  our  lives,  as  Dr.  Eyring  would  ex- 
plain if  you  were  to  see  him.  And 
all  the  time  the  seeker  after  a  thing 
must  surround  himself  with  prayer 
to  God.  After  all,  we  are  limited  in 
our  powers.  We  know  so  little;  we 
have  so  little  power,  so  we  go  to 
someone  stronger  than  we  are,  who 
knows  more  than  we  do,  for  help. 
Prayer  is  an  approach  to  God  for 
help.  With  prayer  in  our  hearts 
and  on  our  tongues,  with  the  study 
of  the  gospel,  with  the  practise  and 
use  of  it,  and  with  a  strong  desire 
to  find  and  keep  it,  we  shall  receive 
certain  knowledge  that  God  did 
speak  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
This  testimony,  if  properly  taught, 
will  come  to  any  man.  Every  man 
may  obtain  it. 

You  heard  tonight  something  said 
about  the  man  who  could  not  accept 
a  testimony  because  he  had  out- 
grown it.  He  too  can  be  brought 
back  into  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
and  the  truth  of  it  if  he  follows  the 
right  path.  In  our  Sunday  School 
halls,  our  Sunday  School  teaching, 
on  every  page  printed  by  the  Sunday 
School  Board  should  be  direction  to- 
wards the  certification  and  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  begins  very  often  with 
the  story  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  I  would  teach  Joseph  Smith 
by  day  and  by  night  if  I  were  re- 
sponsible for  young  people.  Picture 
his  life,  set  before  them  what  he  did, 
the  things  that  made  him  great!  It 
would  help  the  students  immense- 
ly throughout  life.  I  would  like  you 
all  to  talk  about  the  matter  of  testi- 
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mony  in  the  Sunday  Schools  which 
is  our  great  objective. 

The  Sunday  School  objectives 
when  put  together  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  seeking  of  a  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  May  I  say  and  promise 
you  that  those  who  seek  that  testi- 
mony and  who  manage  to  get  it, 
and  to  own  it,  really  possessed  of  it, 
will  find  a  happiness  in  life  such  as 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  great  to  know  how  the  eternal 
truths  of  God  can  change  life:  in- 
stead of  unhappiness  comes  happi- 


ness, instead  of  darkness  comes  light 
—to  those  who  have  learned  to  un- 
derstand the  deep  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  proud  of  you  who  are  here 
and  of  the  workers  in  the  Sunday 
School  field,  they  who  labor  and 
toil  to  build  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  day  and  age.  God  bless  you 
and  be  with  you  and  make  you 
mighty  in  your  work.  The  Lord  can 
make  us  powerful  in  our  work  and 
does  do  it  very  often.  Some  of 
the  greatest  men  I  have  met  in  my 
life  have    been   very   humble   men 


without  position,  or  office,  but  earn- 
est seekers  after  truth,  seekers  after 
this  testimony,  seekers  to  be  accept- 
able to  God  our  Heavenly  Father. 
They  have  indeed  been  among  the 
greatest  men  I  have  met  in  my  life. 
In  our  Church  you  may  find  them 
almost  everywhere.  May  we  make 
ourselves  serviceable  to  God  through 
seeking  to  follow  the  plan  of  life 
He  has  laid  out  for  us.  God  bless  us 
as  Sunday  School  workers,  bless  our 
leaders  who  are  here,  bless  the  cause 
itself,  I  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


What  Does  It  Profit? 

By  President  David  O.  McKay 
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[y  brethren  and  sisters  and  fellow 
teachers,  this  has  been  an  in- 
structive, inspirational  hour.  Its  ben- 
efits to  the  children  of  the  Church 
will  depend  upon  you.  Hearing  a 
thing  is  one  condition  of  soul  prog- 
ress, gaining  a  testimony  so  em- 
phatically urged  by  President  Widt- 
soe  another;  but  the  doing,  the  ex- 
pressing of  the  thought,  the  living 
of  a  testimony  are  the  more  im- 
portant. It  was  Portia  who  said,  "If 
to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches,  and  poor  man's  cottages 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine 
that  follows  his  own  teaching.  I 
can  better  tell  twenty  what  were 
good  to  do  than  to  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teach- 
mgs. 

More  impressive  on  the  applica- 
bility of  truth  are  the  words  of 
James,  who  said:  "What  doth  it 
profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man 
say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works?  can  faith  save  him?  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  And  one  of  you 
say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstand- 


ing ye  give  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what 
doth  it  profit?  Even  so  faith,  if  it 
hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
alone."  (James  2:14-17.) 

More  important  than  all  are  the 
words  of  the  Great  Teacher,  our 
Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said:  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  .  .  Therefore  whoso- 
ever heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  un- 
to a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock:  And  the  rain  descend- 
ed, and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house;  and  it  fell  not:  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock,  And  every  one 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand:  And  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house;  and  it  fell:  and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it."  (Matt.  7:21,  24-27.) 

Brethren  and  sisters,  you  have  in 
your    keeping    the    most    precious 


President 
David  O.  McKay 


things  in  the  world 
—children's  hearts, 
children's  lives. 
You  can  develop 
the*m,  make  them 
happy;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  you  can 
destroy  them.  I 
rather  think  that  is 
what  the  Savior 
had  in  mind  when 
he  said,  "And  who- 
soever shall  of- 
fend one  of  these  little  ones  that 
believe  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the 
sea."  (Mark  9:42.)  To  give  a  false 
impression  to  a  child,  to  teach  him 
a  falsehood,  and  set  him  off  on  the 
wrong  path  is  to  commit  a  tragedy 
indeed. 

Yes,  we  have  had  an  inspirational 
gathering,  an  instructive  one,  learn- 
ing the  great  lessons  of  life. 

God  bless  you  as  you  go  from  this 
session  to  make  these  instructions 
practical  in  your  own  lives  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  children  who  trust  you, 
I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


The  Great  Dimension 

By  W.  Waldemar  W.  Argow 


T  ife's  greatest  dimension  is  the  one 
that  lies  just  beyond.  The  lure 
of  the  unrealized  is  the  subtle  urge 
which  has  made  man  a  seeker,  a 
dreamer,  an  inventor,  an  explorer 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Life's 
meaning    is    never    determined    by 


past  achievements  alone,, but  by  the 
degree  in  which  we  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  what  might  be. 

How  we  need  to  understand  that 
it  is  Our  sacred  privilege  to  hasten 
the  future  through  some  deed  of  our 
own,  and  to  realize  it  through  our 


devotion!  Time-creatures  are  we 
with  the  ability  of  gods,  endowed 
with  the  power  to  mold  infinite, 
shapeless  possibilities  to  our  heart's 
desires.  Each  of  us  may  become  the 
creator  of  something  better  which 
still  sleeps  in  the  realm  of  the  beyond! 
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was  the  day  before  Christmas,  a  long  time  ago, 
And  our  beautiful  earth  was  all  covered  with  snow; 
Down  the  street  with  their  sledges  came  two  manly  boys, 
Who  paused  at  the  window  to  look  at  the  toys. 
Already  two  others  were  there  looking  in; 
But  their  faces  were  sad  and  their  clothes  old  and  thin. 
And  the  little  one  said,  "Is  it  because  we're  so  poor 
That  Santa  don't  come  to  our  house  any  more?" 
The  older  one  patted  the  wee  brother's  head, 
And  hugged  him  up  closely,  as  softly  he  said: 
"Oh,  maybe  he  will  come  tonight,  little  Tim, 
If  we  ask  in  our  prayers  for  the  Lord  to  send  him!" 
The  little  face  smiled,  but  the  boys  saw  a  tear 
In  the  eye  of  the  one  who  quelled  little  Tim's  fear. 
Then  slowly  and  sadly  the  waifs  went  their  way 

To  the  place  they  called  home,  where  that  night  they 
would  pray. 

The  boys,  with  their  sleighs,  followed  closely  behind, 

And  neither  one  spoke,  but  in  each  childish  mind 

A  beautiful  thought  said  as  plain  as  could  be: 

"I'll  share  with  those  poor  boys  what  Santa  brings  me." 


When  the  two  reached  their  home,  to  their  father 
they  ran, 

And  eagerly  told  him  their  unselfish  plan. 

He  was  proud  of  his  boys,  who  now  felt  the  same  love 

That  brought  our  dear  Savior  from  His  home  above. 

Next  morning,  still  filled  with  their  beautiful  thought, 

They    scampered    down    stairs    to    see   what    Santa'd 
brought, 

And  they,  with  the  help  of  their  father  and  mother, 

Selected  the  presents  for  Tim  and  his  brother. 

And  as  the  first  light  of  the  dawn  came  in  view 

The  two  wended  their  way  with  the  toys  bright  and  new, 

And  crept  very  quietly  up  to  the  door 

Where  they'd  seen  the  boys  enter  the  evening  before. 

As  they  hurried  back  home  toward  their  own  Christmas 
joys 

They  could  not  even  dream  how  the  other  two  boys, 

On  finding  that  Santa  had  really  been  there, 

Sent  their  joy  to  the  One  who  had  answered  their  prayer. 

That  night,  when  the  "Santas"  were  ready  for  bed, 

With  a  hand  of  their  father  on  each  curly  head, 

They  knew,  as  they  thought  of  two  poor  happy  boys, 

What's  the  truest  and  choicest  of  all  Christmas  joys. 


Reprinted  from  The  Juvenile  Instructor,  December,  1914. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH 

( Continued  from  page  364 ) 


The  loyalty  of  Marba  to  her 
Church  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
is  one  of  her  most  admirable  traits. 
In  support  of  this,  we  give  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Era:  "Today  our  task  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  and  even  more  signi- 
ficant than  that  of  our  forefathers. 
Theirs  was  to  withdraw  from  a 
world  which  persecuted  them.  Ours 
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is  to  blazon  the  path  for  a  world 
which  has  lost  its  way.  The  Church 
has  pointed  the  road  for  us  to  fol- 
low. Each  of  us  must  travel  the  road 
alone  and  yet  for  the  benefit  of 
the  group.  Each  today  must  do  his 
duty  in  the  payment  of  his  tithes  and 
of  his  fast  offerings;  each  must  do  his 
best  to  till  the  soil  and  to  be  of  con- 
structive aid  to  his  community.  .  .  . 


Individual  praise  may  not  be  sung, 
any  more  than  the  praise  of  the  pio- 
neer was  an  individual  affair.  But  as 
each  does  his  duty,  the  Church  as  a 
whole  will  reap  the  reward  and  the 
renown  as  did  the  Church  through 
the  willing  sacrifices  made  by  the 
various  companies  of  the  toiling 
Pioneers.  .  .  . « 


^Improvement  Era,  Volume  39,  page  425. 
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"As  With  the  Priest—So  With  the  People 
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/Children  are  imitators.  They  do 
what  they  see  their  elders  do. 
Should  children  be  in  their  places 
and  quiet  when  the  devotional  music 
begins?  Then  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  in  their  places  when  the 
devotional  music  begins.  Should 
the  children  maintain  silence  after 
entering  the  chapel?  Then  the  of- 
ficers and  teachers  similarly  should 
remain  silent  after  entering  the 
room. 

A  small  boy,  son  of  a  new  super- 
intendent who  happened  to  be  con- 
ferring with  his  assistant  concerning 
unarranged  details  at  the  same  time 
the  boy  was  being  disciplined  by  his 
mother  for  whispering  to  his  com- 
panions, remonstrated  with,  "Daddy 
is  whispering  to  that  man  on  the 
stand."  An  adequately  prepared 
superintendency  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  talk  with  anyone  after  entering 
the  chapel.  A  smile  of  greeting  and 
fellowship  by  the  superintendent 
can  welcome  the  members  of  the 
school   quite   as   effectively   as  the 


spoken  word.  A  slight  nod  to  the 
organist  and  the  opening  music  be- 
gins, as  the  chorister,  baton  in  hand, 
stands  ready  to  signal  the  audience 
to  arise  at  the  proper  moment.  It- 
is  not  only  possible  but  desirable  to 
conduct  the  entire  Sunday  School 
without  the  necessity  of  a  single 
spoken  word  of  direction.  What  a 
joy  such  a  Sunday  School  can  be! 

Contrast  this  with  the  average 
Sunday  School— officers  and  teach- 
ers arriving  too  late  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  devotional  music,  superin- 
tendent not  sure  of  persons  to  offer 
prayer,  lead  sacrament  gem,  or  give 
two-and-one-half-minute  talks,  and 
a  hurried  conversation  with  assist- 
ants or  members  to  make  belated  ar- 
rangements, all  unconscious  of  the 
devotional  music,  and  often  talking 
above  it;  children  following  the  ex- 
ample on  the  stand,  and  having  a 
hilarious  time  with  their  noisy  ex- 
change of  greetings;  the  superin- 
tendent almost  shouting  a  call  for 
order;  the  chorister  bellowing  direc- 
tions to  an  unheeding  congregation- 


bedlam,   and  in  the  house   of  the 
Lord! 

It  is  human  nature  to  follow  the 
leader.  Unconsciously  we  all  tend 
to  do  it.  "As  with  the  people,  so 
with  the  priest,"  (Isaiah  24:2.)  and 
as  with  the  priest,  so  with  the  people. 
It  is  one  vicious  round,  and  Satan 
gloats  when  the  Lord  is  displeased. 

President  McKay's  talk  on  rever- 
ence in  houses  of  worship,  at  the 
Priesthood  session  of  the  October 
1950  General  Conference,  was  time- 
ly. Not  only  will  it  be  published  in 
the  Instructor  but  distributed  in  disc 
record  form  that  can  be  reproduced 
in  Sunday  School  gatherings 
throughout  the  Church.  As  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers,  how- 
ever, let  us  repent  of  our  tardiness 
and  slothfulness  in  advanced  prep- 
aration, and  come  into  Sunday 
School  on  time,  and  be  examples  and 
possessors  of  that  silent  reverential 
emotion  that  will  beget  and  main- 
tain reverence  through  the  service. 

—George  R.  Hill 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson   Departments 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 

JUNIORS 

JUNIOR   SUNDAY 

H.  Aldous  Dixon 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

Earl  J.   Glade 

(Same  as  Advanced 

SCHOOL 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Lorna  Call  Alder 

Leland  H.  Monson 

Juniors 

Eva  May  Green 

William  P.  Miller 

Reed  H.  Bradford 

Carl  J.  Christensen 

Co-ordinator 

Addie  L.  Swapp 

PRIMARY 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

GENEALOGICAL 

SENIORS 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 

Margaret  Ipson 

A.  William  Lund 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wiiford  Moyle  Burton 

Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

Inez  Witbeck 

Evalyn  Darger 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 

Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

KINDERGARTEN 

:  ' 

Lorna  Call  Alder 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 

Gerritt  de  Jong,  Jr. 

Carl  F.  Eyring 

Wallace  F.  Bennett 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Hazel  W.  Lewis 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Don  B.  Colton 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

A.  LeRoy  Bishop     • 

NURSERY 

Henry  Eyring 

Richard  E.  Folland 

Edith  Ryberg 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

Marie  Fox  Felt 

William  E.  Berrett 

James  L.  Barker 

'  W.  Lowell  Castleton 

Melba  Glade 

4 

Addie  L.  Swapp 

Special  Committees 

MISSION  SUNDAY 

FACULTY  MEETING 

STANDARDS 

ENLISTMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

SCHOOLS 

AND  CURRICULUM 

( Check-up  and  Follow-up ) 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Leland  H.  Monson, 

Don  B.  Colton 

CORRELATION 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

Book  of  Mormon 

Adam  S.  Bennion 

David  Lawrence   McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

Wiiford  Moyle  Burton 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 

A,  William  Lund 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 

Inez  Witbeck 

Old  Testament 

Richard  E.  Folland 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 

T    TTiTl     A   "n"i"nj"^ 

Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Carl  F.  Eyring 
Hdith  Ryberg 
Henry  Eyring 

William  E.  Berrett 
'   MUSIC 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

Carl  F.  Eyring 
New  Testament 

A  William  Lund, 
Church  History 

William  E.  Berrett 

Alexander  Schreiner 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 
-  •             Genealogy 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 

A.  Hamer  Reiser 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Marie  Fox  Felt 

Lowell  M.  Durham 

Carl  J.  Christensen 

Earl  J.  Glade 

Lorna  Call  Alder 

Florence  S.  Allen 

Richard  E.  Folland 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Don  B.  Colton 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 

Beth  Hooper 

Frank   Wise    (associate) 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 

Church  Doctrine 
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Secretaries 


Your  Annual  Reports— Order  Forms- 
Manuals,  and  The  Inslruilor 


I^very  Sunday  School  secretary  is 
now  preparing  to  compile  the 
year's  work. 

The  last  quarterly  report  for  1950 
should  be  made  immediately  after 
the  last  Sunday  in  December. 

The  ward  and  branch  annual  re- 
port forms,  which  are  bound  in  the 
pad  with  the  quarterly  report  forms, 
should  also  be  filled  out  and  mailed 
with  your  last-of-the-year  quarterly 
report. 

You  all  have  these  forms— there 
should  be  no  excuse  to  delay  filling 
them  out  and  mailing  them  to  your 
stake  or  mission  secretary. 

Will  you  please  be  as  careful  as 
you  possibly  can  in  completing 
these  reports?  You  will  save  your 
own  time,  the  time  of  your  stake 
or  mission  secretary  and  the  time 
of  our  office  force  if  you  will  check 
carefully  and  prove  your  answers. 
Please  check  your  ward  population 
figures  with  your  ward  clerk;  give 
the  actual  population  figures— not 
potential.  Do  not  guess  at  the  fig- 
ure. 

Answer  all  of  the  required  infor- 
mation; if  there  has  been  no  activity, 
please  state  "none." 

Once  again  let  us  urge  you  all  to 
be  neat,  careful,  and  prompt.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  your  ward  (or 
branch)  held  up  your  stake  (or 
mission)  report.  It  would  be  won- 
derful if  the  general  office  could  re- 
ceive all  stake  and  mission  reports 
in  time  to  compile  the  Church  an- 
nual report  for  our  April  general 
conference.  If  each  secretary  does 
her  part  promptly  after  the  last  Sun- 
day in  December,  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Stake  and  mission  secretaries  will 
be  supplied  with  the  "long"  annual 
stake  or  mission  report  form,  to  com- 
pile their  ward  or  branch  reports. 
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Start  your  work  now  with  your  ward 
or  branch  secretaries  so  that  their 
reports  will  not  hold  you  up. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
co-operation  on  these  annual  reports. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  what  progress 
our  great  organization  has  made 
during  the  past  year. 

1951  Quarterly  Reports 

We  contemplate  a  few  changes 
in  our  1951  quarterly  report  forms; 
please  watch  for  them.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  supply  every  ward  and 
branch  with  a  pad  of  these  report 
forms.  The  secretary  should  be 
very  careful  to  keep  the  pad  for  the 
purpose  intended.  Each  pad  will 
have  a  complete  supply  of  forms  for 
the  entire  year,  including  the  an- 
nual report  form.  If  any  of  you  are 
released  during  the  year,  please  re- 
member to  give  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  pad  to  your  successor 
along  with  the  other  secretarial  sup- 
plies. 

We  will  give  you  more  informa- 
tion about  the  changes  made,  and 
the  additional  information  we  are 
going  to  ask  for  in  1951,  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Instructor— watch  for  it. 

This  material  will  be  sent  to  your 
stake,  ward  and  mission  Sunday 
School  superintendents;  if  you  sec- 
retaries do  not  receive  them  in  due 
time,  please  ask  your  superintend- 
ent for  them.  They  may  forget  to 
turn  them  over  to  you. 

1951  Order  Forms 

Price  sheets  and  order  forms  for 
1951  have  been  sent  to  all  wards  and 
missions. 

Secretaries  will  please  remind  all 
those  who  are  ordering  lesson  man- 
uals and  supplies  that  these  orders 
should  be  sent  to  THE  DESERET 


BOOK  COMPANY,  44  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

All  Instructor  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  to  The  Instructor,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

All  requests  for  free  materials 
such  as  quarterly  report  pads,  pres- 
entation of  authorities,  convention 
outlines,  requests  for  information 
with  regard  to  Sunday  School  oper- 
ation, etc.,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City  1,  Utah. 

If  the  above  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
delay  in  reply  to  all  requests  and 
orders.  R.E.F. 


SCRIPTURAL  READING 

But  learn  that  he  who  doeth  the 

works  of  righteousness  shall  receive 

his  reward,  even  peace  in  this  world, 

and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:23 


Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord: 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 

And  these  words,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thine  heart. 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
gently unto  thy  children,  and  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in. 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for*  a 
sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall 
be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes. 
—Deuteronomy  6:4-7. 
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"If  There's  a  Will,  There's  a  Way" 


'Phere  has  been  an  upsurge  of  in- 
terest  and  activity  in  library 
work  recently  in  Star  Valley  Stake 
in  southwestern  Wyoming. 

Leading  out  in  the  new  program 
has  been  Mrs.  Sybil  Harmon  Hader- 
lie, stake  librarian. 

Shortly  after  her  appointment  as 
stake  librarian,  Mrs.  Haderlie  read 
on  the  back  cover  of  The  Instructor 
the  article  about  Georgia  Mortensen, 
former  Riverside  Stake  librarian  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  a  Sunday 
School  librarian  in  Draper,  Utah. 
Mrs.  Haderlie  wrote  to  Mrs.  Morten- 
sen  for  some  suggestions.  She  re- 
ceived some  in  a  letter,  along  with 
some  friendly  encouragement.  When 
the  Haderlies  visited  Salt  Lake  City 
later,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  librarians.  Ideas 
were  exchanged. 


Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Haderlie  invited 
each  ward  superintendent  (ten  of 
them)  to  have  representatives  of  his 
superintendency  meet  with  the  li- 
brarians at  the  next  Union  Meeting. 
As  a  result,  a  few  days  later  Mrs. 
Haderlie  was  in  Salt  Lake  City  with 
$66.00  to  buy  library  supplies,  for 
Star  Valley  wards,  as  a  starter.  She 
purchased  heavy  railway  cardboard 
in  four  colors.  She  found  she  could 
buy  it  for  less  by  purchasing  all 
stakes  needs  in  one  order.  She  also 
purchased  accession  cards,  filing 
folders  for  pictures,  picture  rolls,  and 
other  articles  for  libraries. 

Returning  home,  the  librarian  in- 
vited Sunday  School  teachers  to  as- 
sist in  mounting  pictures.  In  Mrs. 
Haderlie's  own  ward  (Thayne)  360 
pictures  were  lent  to  Sunday 
School  teachers  during  the  library's 


first  three 
months.  Pic- 
tures were  lent 
from  the  li- 
brary to  Pri- 
mary teachers 
who  have  been 
stimulated  to 
better  class- 
room prepara- 
tion and  per- 
formance. 

"I  want  peo- 
ple, especially 
every  teacher,  to  feel  its  need— some- 
day, maybe,"  writes  Mrs.  Haderlie, 
"when  they  do,  I'm  sure  our  Church 
will  be  greatly  benefited  in  many 
ways." 

To  Star  Valley  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success! 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


Sybil  H.  Haderlie 


MORE  MAPS 

An  article  on  the  history  of  Rand, 
McNally,  famous  American  mapmak- 
ers,  in  The  Readers  Digest  (June, 
1950)  states  that  this  company  makes 
approximately  fifty  million  highway 
maps  a  year.  That's  about  one  map 
for  every  four  persons  in  the  United 
States.  People  are  using  maps  to 
find  their  way  about  America— and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Are  your 
Sunday  School  classes  using  maps 
to  find  their  way  with  Church  his- 
tory? 

MOUNTING  PAPER 

Experienced  Sunday  School  li- 
brarians have  found  that  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  picture-mounting 
paper  is  four-ply  railway  card.  It  is 
available  at  paper  supply  or  school 
supply  stores.  Railway  card  is  stiff, 
durable,  and  low  in  cost. 
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A  STORY  TO  TELL 

Compiled  for  the  children  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints— should  be  available  for 
teachers  in  every  Sunday  School 
Library. 


T  ife  offers  no  higher  pleasure  than 
that  of  surmounting  difficulties, 
passing  from  one  step  of  success  to 
another,  forming  new  wishes  and 
seeing  them  gratified.  He  that  labors 
in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking 
has  his  fatigue  supported  by  hope, 
and  afterward  rewarded  by  joy. 

—Dr.  S.  Johnson 


USE  VISUAL  AIDS 

FOR 

EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 


COMING  EVENTS 
Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

Sunday,  December  3,  1950 
Fast  Sunday   Evening- 
Sunday  School  Program 

Sunday,  December  24,  1950 
Christmas  Program 

Friday,  January  5,  1951 
Last  ward  quarterly  report  and  1950 
ward  annual  report  to  be  sent  to 
stake  secretary. 

Sunday,  January  14,  1951 
"Bring  A  Friend  Sunday" 

Monday,  January  15,  1951 

Stake  annual  statistical  report 
(long  form)  compiled,  and  mailed 
to  Executive  Secretary  with  last 
quarterly  ward  reports. 
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Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


February,  1951.  "More  Holiness 
Give  Me,"  Hymns— Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.  114. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn  is 
a  prayer.  In  every  phrase  each 
member  of  the  congregation  is 
humbly  seeking  divine  guidance 
in  overcoming  the  commonplace, 
petty  faults  of  mankind. 

It  should  be  sung  reverently 
and  thoughtfully.  Its  reflective 
nature  obviously  insures  it  against 


the  boisterous  style  of  recreation- 
al singing.  However,  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  spirited  type 
hymn,  as  well.  The  thoughtful 
conductor  will  be  at  his  most  in- 
conspicuous behavior  while  lead- 
ing a  hymn  of  this  type.  His  beat 
will  be  smaller,  less  sharply  de- 
fined—in a  word  more  conducive 
to  the  spirit  of  reverence.  His 
entire  physical  make-up  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  hymn's 
message. 

The  chorister  is  faced  with  a 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  February 
Lento 
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ALEXANDER  SCHREINER 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent; 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me; 
Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 

I  do  remember  Thee. 
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real  technical  problem  of  con- 
ducting. The  tempo  is  slow- 
metronome  markings  show  the 
dotted-quarter  note=50.  The  time- 
signature  is  compound,  12/8. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  beat 
slowly.  This  is  especially  true  of 
metronome  markings  under  60, 
but  it  can  be  mastered  with  prac- 
tice. In  this  particular  hymn  the 
conductor  should  beat  the  con- 
ventional 4/4  pattern.  There 
should  be  no  sub-dividing  of  the 
beat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  bar.  There  it  is  necessary  to 
beat  the  three  subdivisions  of  the 
second  beat  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  the  retard. 

The  secret  of  beating  slowly  is 
to  control  the  speed  of  the  baton 
during  the  first  part  of  each  beat. 
The  baton  should  never  stop. 
Every  chorister  should  practice 
speed  control.  He  should  beat  as 
slowly  as  possible  without  actual- 
ly stopping  the  baton  movement. 
After  considerable  practice  a 
metronome  marking  of  50  will  be 
no  problem. 

—Lowell  M.  Durham 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Prepare  a  regis- 
tration having  mostly  eight-foot 
stops  and  few  four-foot  stops,  and 
no  octave  couplers.  The  pedal, 
with  sixteen  and  eight-foot  stops 
should  be  played  just  as  written 
in  the  bass,  and  not  an  octave 
lower  as  is  sometimes  done. 

Play  legato  throughout,  but 
taking  a  short  rest,  or  "breath,"  at 
the  close  of  each  measure  just  as 
the  singers  do.  The  time  for  every 
rest  is  to  be  taken  from  the  final 
notes  in  the  measures. 

For  an  interesting  interlude  fol- 
lowing the  second  stanza,  play  the 
first  and  last  measures  of  the 
hymn.  —Alexander  Schreiner 
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KARL  G.  MAESER 

Among  the  great  teachers  of  the 
Church,  the  name  of  Karl  G.  Mae- 
ser  is  usually  given  first  place.  He 
possessed,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  qualifications  that  make  for  suc- 
cessful teaching.  From  the  light  of 
truth  that  burned  so  brightly  in  his 
own  soul,  a  generation  of  students 
lighted  their  torches  and  thus  found 
the  path  to  heights  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  reached. 


t  would  be  impossible  to  read  all 
the  books,  magazine  articles, 
theses,  etc.,  that  have  been  or  that 
are  being  written  on  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  on  the  various  sub- 
jects we  have  to  teach.  Even  if  we 
had  the  time  and  determination  to 
study  thoroughly  all  such  material, 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
we  would  all  be  successful  teachers. 
No,  it  takes  infinitely  more  than 
mere  knowledge— important  as  that 
is— to  make  a  good  teacher.  There 
are  certain  personal  qualifications 
to  be  acquired,  the  lack  of  which 
may  present  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  teacher  and  his  stu- 
dents. 

DECEMBER      1950 
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Lessons  for  February 

Qualifications  for  the  Successful 
Sunday  School  Teacher 


Many  of  us  have  the  necessary 
gifts  for  teaching;  but  some  are  un- 
willing either  to  use  what  we  have 
or  to  develop  those  we  lack. 

But  are  we  justified  in  thus  turn- 
ing down  the  call?  We  may  be  put- 
ting ourselves  under  condemnation. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  did  give  us  the 
needed  talents  .  .  .  and  someday  He 
will  require  an  accounting. 

One  of  our  Articles  of  Faith  says : 
"We  believe  that  a  man  must  be 
called  of  God  .  .  ."  No  doubt  the 
bishop  or  the  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent prayed  earnestly  for  guid- 
ance in  selecting  his  corps  of  teach- 
ers. If  the  call  comes  to  you,  think 
carefully  before  you  say,  "No, 
thanks!  I  have  no  talents.  Better 
get  someone  else." 

If,  in  the  months  or  years  to  come, 
some  girl  loses  interest  in  the  class 
and  in  the  Church  because  she  need- 
ed the  particular  guidance  that  only 
you  could  give,  or  if  some  young 
man  fails  to  find  the  inspiration  and 
counsel  you  might  have  given,  and 
as  a  result  takes  a  wrong  turn  in  the 
road  ahead,  what  excuse  will  you 
make  when  the  Master  returns  and 
the  books  are  audited? 

Sunday  School  teachers,  take"  an 
inventory  of  yourselves.  Find  out 
what  qualifications  you  have;  and 
then  set  for  yourself  the  task  of  gain- 
ing others  that  are  needed.  There 
are  a  number  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  will  help  you  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

For  example,  each  month  for  sev- 
eral years  Brother  Wendell  J.  Ash- 
ton  has  prepared,  for  The  Instructor, 
brief  sketches  of  outstanding  Sun- 
day School  workers.  No  one  can 
read  that  fascinating  series  without 
becoming  a  better  teacher;  for  sev- 


eral of  the  qualifications  that  make 
for  effective  teaching  are  to  be  found 
in  every  article. 

Next,  ask  any  group  of  mature 
people  to  think  about  the  teachers 
they  have  had,  both  in  day  school 
and  in  our  Church  organizations. 
Ask  them  to  tell  how  many  of  those 
teachers  stand  out  in  their  memories 
as  having  been  truly  great.  In  a 
group  of  fifty  or  sixty  people,  there 
will  be  few,  if  any,  who  can  recall 
five  such  teachers.  Nearly  half  the 
group  will  recall  three.  Many  will 
name  only  one  or  two;  and  a  very 
few  (unfortunate  ones!)  have  passed 
through  all  their  school  years  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  even  one 
such  teacher. 

Then  ask  the  group  to  tell  why 
they  classify  these  teachers  as  truly 
great.  The  answers  make  an  im- 
pressive list  of  the  qualifications 
needed  by  the  successful  teacher. 
The  following  list  has  been  com- 
piled from  cross-section  groups  in 
Sunday  School  conventions  and  in 
classrooms: 

Qualifications  of  the  Successful 
Sunday  School  Teacher 

He  has  a  personal  interest  in  each 

student. 
He  is  sincere. 
He  is  frank. 

He  understands  his  students. 
He  works  with  them. 
He  takes  part  in  their  activities. 
He  is  dependable  in  preparation 

and  attendance. 
He  has  a  pleasing  personality. 
He  is  enthusiastic. 
He  means  what  he  says. 
He  has  good  speaking  ability. 

(Continued  on  page  382) 
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Lessons  for  February 


HPhe  lessons  are  found  in  the  teach- 
er  training  manual.  Supplement 
to  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  Train- 
ing Course. 

* 

February  4— Lesson  18 

Subject:  "Practice  Teaching" 
Objective:   To  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion to  actual  teaching  under 
the    supervision   of   an   experi- 
enced teacher. 

February  11— Lesson  19 

Subject:  "Collecting  Material" 

Objective:  To  learn  the  value  and 

technique  of  collecting  material 

for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 

teachers   background  and  aid- 


ing in  the  planning  and  pres- 
entation of  the  lesson. 
Texts:   Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction     of    Activities,     Chapter 
XIII;  also  pp.  191-194. 

Monson,    Leland    H.,    "Lesson 
Planning"  (See  Appendix.) 

Driggs,  Howard  R.,  The  Mas- 
ter's Art,  Chapter  XXIV. 

February  18— Lesson  20 

Subject:  "Material  aids  to  Religious 
Instruction" 

Objective:  To  familiarize  the  group 
with  the  importance,  the  ef- 
fective use,  and  the  availability 
of  material  aids  in  religious  in- 
struction. 


Texts:  Driggs,  Howard  R.,  The  Mas- 
ter's Art,  Chapter  XIX. 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  Chap- 
ter VIII. 

Berrett,  Wm.  E.,  "Using  the 
Blackboard"  (See  Appen- 
dix.) 

February  25— Lesson  21 

Subject:  "The  Art  of  Questioning" 

Objective:  To  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  questions  and 
questioning. 

Text:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
XL 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
( Continued  from  page  381 ) 


He  is  well  groomed. 

He  is  friendly  with  his  students. 

He  is  industrious. 

He  has  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

He  is  kind. 

He  maintains  good  discipline. 

He  is  interesting. 

He  is  humble. 

He  is  a  good  storyteller. 

He  is  generous  in  his  praise  and 

commendation. 
He  never  criticizes  a  student  in 

the  presence  of  others. 
He  is  hopeful  in  his  outlook  on 

life. 
His  lessons  are  of  lasting  value. 
He  uses  apt  illustrations. 
He  makes  his  lessons  live. 
He  lives  what  he  teaches. 
He   gives   full   attention   to   each 

student's  problems. 
He  has  an  unwavering  testimony 

of  the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel. 

Now,  this  may  not  be  an  all-in- 
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elusive  list  of  the  qualifications  we 
are  considering.  They  may  not  meet 
all  the  standards  you  have  set  up  in 
your  own  mind.  But  they  are  almost 
invariably  given  by  mature,  earnest 
Sunday  School  students  and  workers 
in  many  wards  and  stakes  of  the 
Church  as  being  the  qualifications, 
characteristics,  or  traits  of  the  teach- 
ers they  classify  as  "great." 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the 
simple  qualities  listed  above  are  ef- 
fective in  winning  the  confidence— 
and  the  souls— of  students  every- 
where. And  the  encouraging  fact 
is  that  most  of  these  "gifts"  are  with- 
in the  grasp  of  every  Sunday  School 
teacher  if  he  has  but  the  desire  and 
the  determination  to  make  them  a 
part  of  his  teaching  equipment. 

Of  course,  the  great  pattern  for 
every  teacher  of  the  gospel  is  Jesus 
Christ.  The  simple  factors  that 
made  Him  the  Master  Teacher  of 


all  time  have  been  summarized  for 
us  by  Elder  Howard  R.  Driggs.1 

1.  He  had  a  true  love  for  God  and 
his  children. 

2.  He  had  a  burning  belief  in  his 
mission  to  serve  and  to  save 
mankind. 

3.  He  had  a  clear  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  human  beings 
and  their  vital  needs. 

4.  He  was  a  constant,  earnest  stu- 
dent. He  knew  the  "Law  and 
the  Prophets."  He  knew  his- 
tory and  the  social  conditions 
of  his  times. 

5.  He  could  discern  truth.  He  was 
uncompromising  in  upholding 
it. 

6.  His  mastery  of  language  en- 
abled him  to  reach  and  hold 


^The   Master's  Art,  by  Dr  Howard  R.  Driggs, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,   1946. 

(Concluded  on  page  384) 
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For  the  Month  of  February 


Abbreviations 

Church  News— Weekly  Church  Section  of 
Deseret  News 

Era— The  Improvement  Era 

Instructor— The  Instructor 

R.  S.  Mag.— The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A     ..' 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

(Course  No.  7) 

Chapter  4.  Faith  Makes  Us  Strong 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Faith  Under  the 
Atomic  Bomb."  Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946, 
pp.  276,  277.  Our  task  is  to  teach  faith 
in  God. 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Ideal  of  Faith," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Dec.  1947,  pp.  551, 
552.     The  meaning  of  faith. 

LeGrand  Richards,  "Building  Faith 
Among  Youth,"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947, 
pp.  327,  328.  How  we  can  build  faith 
in  the 'lives 'of  our  young  people. 

James  E.  Talmage,  "The  Articles  of 
Faith"  Chapter  5,  pp.  96-108. 

Chapter  5.   Repentance  Makes  Us  Better 
People 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Power  of  Re- 
pentance," Era,  vol.  47,  Nov.,  1944,  pp. 
662,  728.  The  necessity  of  repentance 
and  its  effects. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Repentance,"  R.  S. 
Mag.,  vol.  32,  Oct.,  1946,  pp.  708-711. 
True  repentance  brings  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

James  E.  Talmage,  "Articles  of  Faith," 
Chapter  5,  pp.   109-118.     The  nature  of 

repentance. 

Chapter  6.  Trusted— And  We  Are  Happy 

Joseph  Jacobs,  "Honesty,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  34,  August,  1947,  pp.  570-574.  Hon- 
esty is  fundamental  to  the  structure  of  our 
society. 

Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Honesty,  Core 
of  Character,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  33,  Jan., 
1945,  pp.  59-63.  Honesty,  an  ethical 
aspect  of  character. 

Chapter  7.  Truthful-And  We  Are  Strong 
and  Free 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "What  is  Truth," 
Era,  vol.  49,  Oct.,  1946,  p.  634.  Definition 
and  short  review  of  the  subject  of  truth. 

DECEMBER      195  0 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
(Course  No.  10) 

Chapter  5.  A  Command  From  Rome 
Luke  2:1-4;  Ruth  1,  2,  3,  and  4:9-17.^ 
James  E.  Talmage,  "Jesus  The  Christ," 

pp.  91-92,  and  Note  1;  Farrar,     The  Life 

of  Christ,  pp.  22-28. 

Chapter    6.    When    Shepherds    Watched 
Their  Flocks 

Psalms  19:1,  23;  24:1, '2;  Luke  2:8-16. 
James  E.  Talmage,  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
pp.  91-5;  100-106. 

Chapter  7.  Wise  Men  of  the  East 

Matthew  2:1-12;  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants   13:27-12. 

James  E.  Talmage,  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
pp.  97-100  and  notes  4  and  5. 

Dummelow,  One  Volume  Bible  Com- 
mentary, pp.  626-8. 

Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ,  Chapter  III. 

Chapter  8.  First  Visit  to  the  Temple 
Luke  2:25;  Proverbs  6:16-19. 
James  E.  Talmage,  "Jesus  the  Christ," 

pp.  95-97. 

Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ,  Chapter  II. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  IN 
ANCIENT  TIMES 

(Course  No.  11) 
Chapter  3.  A  Midget  Among  Giants 

A  good  encyclopedia.  See  references  for 
Chapter  2  in  the  November  Instructor. 

Hugh  Nibley,  "Lehi  in  the  Desert,"  Era, 
Jan.  1950  to  Oct.  1950.  An  account  of, 
and  pictures  illustrating  conditions  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  geography  of  the 
land  over  which  Lehi  and  others  traveled. 

Chapter  4.  Life  in  Palestine 

See  references  listed  under  Chapter  2 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  Instructor. 

Chapter  5.  "Fishers  of  Men" 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Conference  Ad- 
dress, Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  293- 
294.  Those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Palestine  in  the 
days  of  the  Savior,"  Era,  Aug.,  1944,  pp. 
484-485.  Palestine  described. 

Chapter  6.  In  the  Service  of  the  Lord 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "The  Son  of  God," 
Era,   vol.   50,   May,   1947,   pp.   272-273. 


Jesus  emphasized  the  supremacy  of  the 
spirit. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "On  Sustaining  Au- 
thority," Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945.  pp.  254- 
255.  The  Master  said  that  whosoever 
would  receive  his  authorized  servants 
would  receive  him. 

Matthew  Cowley,  "Seek  Ye  First  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  Era,  Nov.,  1946,  pp. 
706-707.  Joy  found  through  work  in  the 
service  Of  Christ. 

THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  WORK 
(Course  No.   13) 

Chapter  5.  Resurrection 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Resurrection,"  Era, 
vol.  50,  April,  1947,  p.  195.  The  resur- 
rection attested  to  by  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Greatest 
Miracle,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  April,  1947, 
pp.  219-223.     The  resurrection  reviewed. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Resurrected 
Christ,"  Era,  vol.  47,  May,  1944,  pp.  272- 
273.  We  will  be  resurrected  as  Christ 
was. 

Chapter  6.  God,  Author  of  Eternal  Pro- 
gression 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "On  Earning  Salva- 
tion," Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp.  289, 
290.     God's  goodness  to  his  children. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Love  for  Man- 
kind," Era,  vol.  50,  Nov.,  1946,  pp.  694, 
758. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Personality  of 
God,  the  Father,"  Church  News,  Feb.  7, 
1948,  p.  2.  The  personality  and  attributes 
of  God  explained. 

Chapter  7.  God  Among  Men 

Riissel  B.  Swensen,  "Jesus'  Estimate  of 
Man,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  March,  1945, 
pp.  112-115.  Jesus  taught  that  man  is  a  re- 
sponsible free  agent. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Concept  of 
God  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  25,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America  knew  God. 

Chapter  8.  Knowing  God 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Did  Joseph  Smith 
see  God?"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp. 
285,  286.  Significance  of  Joseph  Smith's 
vision  in  knowing  God. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Our  God  and  Our 
Country,"  Church  News,  Jan.  18,  1947,  p. 
10.  .Faith  in  God  will  save  us. 
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SAVIORS  ON  MOUNT  ZION 
(Course  No.  15) 

Chapter  5.  Your  Life  and  Mission 

Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  "Seek  Ye  First 
the  Kingdom  of  God,"  Era,  vol.  53,  p. 
548,  549.  A  story  of  how  faith  brings 
blessings. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "America's  Chil- 
dren," Church  News,  Jan.  26,  1949,  p.  23. 
Our  actions  determine  our  place  in  later 
life. 

Chapter  6.  The  Story  of  Your  Life 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Your  Family 
History,"  Church  News,  July  3,  1949,  p. 
18;  Aug.  14,  1949,  p.  15;  Aug.  21,  1949, 
p.  6;  Aug.  28,  1949,  p.  6.  Helps  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  your  life. 

Chapter  7.  Your  Life  in  Pictures 

Church  History,  "Told  by  Photo  Al- 
bum" Church  News,  Jan.  12,  1948,  p.  13. 
Suggestions  on  making  photo  albums. 

Chapter  8.  Learning  to  Know  Your  Father 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Family 
Hour,"  Era,  vol.  51,  April,  1948,  pp.  201, 
248.  The  importance  of  each  member  of 
the  family. 

GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 
(Course  No.  18) 

Chapter  5.  The  Habit  of  Being  Poor  in 
Spirit 

Russell  B.  Swensen,  "Blessed  Are  the 
Meek,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  Sept.,  1945, 
pp.  418,  422.  The  Beatitude  on  the  meek 
outlined. 

Chapter     6.     Achievement     in     Spiritual 
Growth 

Bryant  S.  Hinckley,  "Sources  of 
Strength-the  Beatitudes,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  32,  Feb.,  1945,  pp.  117,  118.  Those 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake  are  blessed. 

"Christ's  Example,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32, 
July,  1945,  p.  436. 
The  life  of  Jesus  exemplified  true  charity. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Pure  in  Heart," 
Instructor,  vol.  80,  May,  1945,  pp.  220- 


223.      Jesus'    attitude    regarding   mastery 
over  emotions. 

Chapter    7.    Responsibility    Comes    With 
Spiritual  Growth 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "Accepting  Respon- 
sibility in  the  Church,"  Era,  vol.  80,  Nov., 
1947,  pp.  730-776.  Our  responsibility  in 
the  Church. 

Chapter  8.  Integration,  the  Whole  Person 
Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Importance  of 
Ourselves,"  Church  News,  Feb.  3,  1945, 
pp.  10,  12.  Self-respect  must  be  preserved 
and  developed. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

MORMON 

(Course  No.  19-a) 

Chapter  4.  Man,  A  Free  Agent 

David  O.  McKay,  "Free  Agency,"  Era, 
vol.  53,  May,  1950,  pp.  366,  367. 

Thornton  Y.  Boothe,  "The  Right  and 
Power  to  Act  for  One's  Self,"  Era,  vol.  52, 
Feb.  1949,  pp.  92,  116.  A  discussion  on 
free  agency. 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "The  Church  and 
Modern  Society,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Aug.,  1949, 
pp.  501,  502;  Sept.,.  1949,  pp.  573,  574. 
Free  agency  and  social  organization. 

Editorial,  "Free  Agency  of  Man," 
Church  News,  Nov.,  6,  1949,  p.  16.  The 
right  of  man  to  be  an  agent  unto  himself. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Free  Agency  and 
It's  Implications,"  Church  News,  April  16, 
1950,  pp.,  4,  19.  Conference  message  on 
free  agency. 

Chapter  5.  Purpose  of  Man's  Existence 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Purpose  and 
Value  of  Mortal  Probation,"  Church  News, 
June  12,  1949,  pp.  21,  22. 

Henry  D.  Moyle,  "Our  Place  in  the  Plan 
of  Life,"  Church  News,  June  19,  1949, 
pp.  17,  18.    The  gospel  a  life  chart. 

Chapter  6.  Book  of  Mormon  Concept  of 
Immortality 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Immortality  and 
Eternal  Life,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949 
pp.  292,  316.  The  meaning  of  immortality 
and  eternal  life. 


Chapter  7.  The  Concept  of  God 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "God,  the  Eternal 
Father,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948,  pp. 
710,  736.  Character  and  attributes  of  God 
explained. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Personality  of 
God  the  Father,"  Church  News,  Feb.  7, 
1948,  p.  2. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
GENEALOGY 
(Course  19-b) 

Chapter  4.  The  Life  Record 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Your  Family 
History,"  Church  News,  July  31,  1949,  p. 
7.   Historian  must  judge  value  of  family 

facts. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Your  Family 
Records,"  Church  News,  July  17,  1949,  p. 
15.     Worthy  records  have  a  factual  base. 

Chapter  5.  Genealogy  in  the  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Salvation  for  the 
Dead,"  Church  News,  June  27,  1948,  p. 
19. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Conference  Ad- 
dress," Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  296- 
297.  Significance  of  temple  work  in  the 
plan  of  salvation. 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Now  is  the  Day 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

(Concluded  from  page  382) 


hearers  of  every  class  and  con- 
dition. 

7.  His  creative  skill  in  portraying 
lessons  made  them  live  for  all 
time. 

8.  He  led  folk  to  "hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness." 

9.  His  teachings  inspire  an  active 
goodness— a  desire  to  apply  the 
gospel  in  uplifting  service. 

10.  He  demonstrated  his  faith  by 
living  it  consistently,  and  coura- 
geously. 

To  become  a  truly  great  teacher 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  achievements. 


The  Master  said:  "Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same 
shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."2 

It  is  altogether  possible,  with  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  for 
every  earnest  Sunday  School  teacher 
to  develop  such  ability  that  his  stu- 
dents will  say,  in  the  years  to  come, 
"There  is  a  truly  great  teacher— one 
who  was  a  guiding  light  in  my  life." 

It's  worth  the  effort! 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


2Matt.  5:19. 


PASS  IT  ON 

If  you've  heard  a  sunny  story, 

Pass  it  on. 

If  you've  known  a  deed  of  glory, 

Pass  it  on. 

If  your  heart  to  Heaven's  lifted 

By  some  story-teller  gifted, 

Pass  it  on,  pass  it  on. 

Give  us  tales  of  life  and  laughter, 
Pass  them  on. 

Why  save  all  your  love  till  after 
We  are  gone? 

Tell  us  tales  that  make  loads  light, 
Tales  that  lead  us  towards  the  right- 
Pass  them  on,  pass  them  on. 

—Author  Unknown 
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Ways  in  Which  a  Child 
Grows  Spiritually 


"npRAiN  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go;  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."  (Pro- 
verbs 22:6.)  This  counsel  given 
parents  and  teachers  of  long  ago  is 
even  more  dynamic  today,  for  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  teach 
twentieth  century  children  have  a 
great  body  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
the  child  grows  and  develops,  an 
ever  increasing  picture  of  the  world 
in  which  he  is  to  live  out  his  earthly 
days,  and  the  advantage  of  latter- 
day  teaching  and  prophecy  as  to  the 
eternal  nature  of  life,  to  guide  that 
training.  This  paper,  which  con- 
cludes the  1950  series  of  articles 
written  by  members  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  committee  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  on 
the  subject  of  home  and  church  co- 
operation in  the  religious  training 
of  children,  is  aimed  at  pointing  out 
areas  in  which  the  child  from  three 
to  eight  years  of  age  grows  spiritual- 
ly and  the  nature  of  that  develop- 
ment. 

Spiritual  growth  related  to 
total  development 

If  religious  training  is  to  con- 
tribute to  spiritual  development  it 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  all- 
around  growth  of  the  child.  Follow- 
ing are  basic  concepts  and  facts 
about  childhood  which  can  well 
serve  as  a  standard  against  which 
parents  and  teachers  can  test  their 
programs  for  children: 

(a)  The  child's  personality  is 
molded  in  earliest  infancy 
and  childhood. 

(b)  The  child's  growth  in  ability 
to  relate  himself  to  the  out- 
side world,  and  to  other  hu- 
man   beings    is    inseparable 
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from  his  physical  and  mental 
growth  and  development. 

(c)  The  outgoing,  enfolding,  un- 
selfish love  of  emotionally  ma- 
ture parents  is  the  soil  in 
which  the  personal  security  of 
the  child  grows. 

The  child's  security  in  his 
family  relationships  is  the 
foundation  for  his  growth  to- 
ward maturity  in  all  human 
relationships. 

(d)  Each  child  has  his  own 
rhythm  and  his  own  rate  of 
growth  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  all  the 
aspects  of  his  training  and 
education  in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the 
community. 

Regard  for  human  personal- 
ity demands  regard  for  each 
child  in  each  stage  of  his 
growth. 

(e)  Next  to  the  child's  need  for 
security  is  his  need  for  an 
example,  a  pattern  by  which 
he  will  build  as  he  grows 
in  experience  and  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action. 

We  must  not  only  give  children 
emotional  security;  we  must  enable 
them  also  to  identify  themselves 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  religious 
and  civic  leaders,  past  and  present, 
who  have  found  joy  and  service  in 
the  christian  life. 

The  manner  of  this  training  with 
the  young  child  is  by  both  indirect 
learning  from  informal  experience 
and  direct  religious  instruction. 
Home  and  church  will  do  well  to 
employ  both  methods. 

Two  great  men  speaking  recently 
of  their  childhood  related  thus  the 
nature  of  their  early  training: 

"I  learned  what  the  universe  pro- 


claimed and  revealed.  I  sat  upon 
the  bank  of  a  canal  and  learned  all 
of  the  birds  and  where  their  nests 
were  and  the  color  of  their  eggs,  and 
in  the  water  I  saw  the  tadpoles  grow 
into  frogs."  He  saw,  says  the  bi- 
ographer, "the  mysteries  of  creation 
and  meantime  grew  into  a  stout 
farm  lad." 

The  other,  the  great  sculptor 
Mahonri  Young,  says  of  his  child- 
hood home. 

"Situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
which  contained  Parley's  Canyon, 
between  two  branches  of  the  stream, 
it  was  a  place  to  dream  of  and  re- 
gret. There  were  farms  and  a  farm; 
there  were  workmen  and  working 
women  at  the  mill;  there  were  ani- 
mals and  herds  in  and  around  the 
barn;  and  in  all  directions,  glorious 
landscapes.  There  was  clay  in  the 
cut  bank  of  the  "dugway";  some  of 
this  I  was  given  to  play  with,  and 
I  modeled  birds  and  animals  as  any 
child  would." 

From  these  two  glimpses  into 
childhood  the  wise  parent  and  teach- 
er catches  the  charm  and  potency 
of  early  experience  and  gains  insight 
into  the  fact  that  "a  child  builds 
character  from  what  he  feels  in- 
side." 

Stages  of  Spiritual  Growth 

What  then,  are  the  stages  of 
spiritual  growth  present  in  such  a 
general  awakening  to  life? 

The  earliest  stages  of  religion  in 
the  life  of  a  child  are  probably  the 
feelings  of  awe  or  reverence  toward 
the  beautiful  or  wonderful  in  his  en- 
vironment; these  feelings  are  found 
both  in  nature  and  in  personal  re- 
lationships. 

The  city  dwelling  child,  and  the 
one  from  the  open  country  need  to 
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be  made  aware  of  the  order  and 
rhythm  in  the  phases  of  natural  life 
within  their  reach— the  changes  of 
weather,  the  succession  of  seasons, 
the  life  of  plants  or  animals.  Besides 
the  feelings  of  wonder  and  increased 
security  called  forth  in  the  child  by 
the  pattern,  order,  and  dependabil- 
ity in  nature  there  is  also  a  response 
of  warm,  eager  interest  in  living 
things  and  a  desire  to  relate  himself 
to  them.  All  of  this  is  basic  to  a 
growing  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse and  form  the  roots  for  more 
mature  experiences  involving  con- 
duct motivated  by  faith  as  well  as 
by  reason. 

Concurrent  with  the  above  aware- 
ness of  creation  is  the  consciousness 
of  social  living  in  the  world.  Even 
the  very  young  child  senses  the  ef- 
fect on  himself  of  the  behavior  of  the 
members  of  his  family  and  friends 
and  soon  learns  that  he,  himself, 
holds  the  power  of  hurting  or  helping 
others.  Thus,  "Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  begins  to  have  meaning 
for  him  as  a  guide  for  social  living. 
By  eight  years  of  age  this  early  con- 
cept has  evolved  to  a  beginning' 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  for 
actions  and  co-operation  and  con- 
sideration are  being  strongly  evi- 
denced as  growing  powers.  Adults 
who  observe  a  child  grow  in  ability 
to: 

listen  to  others, 

recognize  group  made  plans, 
accept  help  from  his  peers, 
extend  help  to  others, 
have  his  behavior  evaluated  and 
apply  an  idea, 

are  seeing  a  soul  in  the  process  of 
being  perfected. 

Enjoying  and  appreciating  Church 
attendance  is  a  third  area  of  spirit- 
ual growth  open  to  the  young  child. 
He  is  very  sensitive  to  the  aesthetic 
value  and  peace  of  the  atmosphere 
found  in  the  Church  and  soon  learns 
that  walking  and  talking  quietly  are 
the  accepted  behavior  by  all  who  go 
there.  Such  behavior  is  not  hard 
to  maintain  if  adults  are  willing  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  always  an  at- 
mosphere there  which  encourages 
worship.  Exploratory  trips  about 
the  chapel  should  answer  Curiosities 
of  how  and  why  affairs  are  carried 
on;  and  personal  experiences  of  wor- 
ship, study,  and  enjoyment  lead  the 
child  to  a  knowledge  that  it  is  a 
place  where  people  are  happy  and 
thoughtful  and  regularly  draw  near 
to  their  Father  in  heaven.  Participa- 
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tion  in  and  understanding  of  religi- 
ous ordinances  thus  become  an  ac- 
cepted expression  of  worship. 

Children's  questions  as  an  index 
to  their  understanding 

As  children  sense  the  pulse  of  the 
universe,  and  begin  to  know  through 
living,  the  pattern  of  man's  exist- 
ence, questions  arise  in  their  minds 
which  are  brought  to  their  counsel- 
ors, parents,  and  teachers. 

A  group  of  two  hundred  parents, 
of  somewhat  better  than  average 
education  and  economic  status,  and 
of  varying  religious  faiths,  recently 
filled  in  a  questionnaire  on  which 
they  presented  the  questions  on  re- 
ligion asked  by  their  children.  These 
questions  grouped  themselves  into 
five  categories  which  were: 

(a)  Questions  concerning  God, 
his  physical  being,  his  abode, 
his  power,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  people  and  things. 

(b)  Questions  about  heaven. 

(c)  Questions  about  death  and 
life  after  death. 

(d)  Questions    about   Jesus    and 

his  life. 

(e)  Questions  of  a  more  general 
nature  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  suffering  in  the  world, 
punishment  and  reward,  the 
different  churches  and  racial 
differences. 

The  first  group  (questions  about 
God)  constituted  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  number;  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  groups  con- 
tributed 15  per  cent;  and  the  fifth 
group,  35  per  cent. 

These  same  parents  were  asked 
also  to  state  whose  responsibility 
it  was  to  answer  such  questions  and 
give  religious  training.  Practically 
100  per  cent  said  that  the  greatest 
responsibility  rests  in  the  home;  and 
about  80  per  cent  felt  that  the  church 
has  a  very  definite  function  in  re- 
ligious education,  and  in  character 
formation. 

As  indicated  above  the  young 
child  seeks  realistic  answers  to  his 
wonderings  about  the  world,  man, 
and  the  purpose  of  life.  The  nature 
and  quality  of  his  questions  tell 
much  to  his  teacher  and  parents. 
They  will  often  find  him  more  in- 
terested in  asking  the  question  than 
in  its  answer,  quite  willing  to  an- 
swer his  own  question,  and  happy 
with  a  partial  answer.  As  he  grows 
in  experience  and  understanding  the 
child  needs  an  adult  who  will  reason 


out  answers  with  him  and  raise  other 
questions  in  his  area  of  interest. 
These  questions  and  answers  high- 
light at  least  two  gospel  principles 
with  which  the  child  gradually 
becomes  acquainted,  thus  helping  to 
understand  better  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  and  how  these  things 
came  to  be: 

(a)  The  universe  seems  to  be 
orderly  and  purposeful. 

(b)  Man  has  the  right  of  choice, 
but  because  he  is  in  a  law- 
abiding  universe  he  reaps 
what  he  sows. 

Illustrations  from  personal  experi- 
ences and  scriptural  stories  and  ad- 
monition help  the  child  accept  these 
truths. 

Parents  will  further  their  ability 
to  cope  with  such  an  assignment 
through  membership  in  the  division 
of  the  1951  Gospel  Doctrine  Depart- 
ment studying,  Parent  and  Child  in 
the  Latter-day  Saint  Home,  and 
teachers  can  gain  help  through  care- 
ful study  of  introductory  material 
found  in  the  lesson  manuals  for  the 
departments  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  and  Instructor  articles. 

Conclusion 

In  planning  a  program  of  spiritual 
development  for  the  young  child, 
the  wise  adult  begins  with  what  the 
child  can  do  and  understand,  leads 
him  out  to  what  is  new  to  him,  and 
helps  him  work  out  a  philosophy 
for  himself,  always  remembering 
that  children's  experiences  take  on 
religious  significance  when  they  are 
acquired  with  a  religious  person,  for 
the  child  quickly  senses  and  re- 
sponds to  qualities  of  security,  se- 
renity, humility,  reverence,  and  ra- 
diance of  personality. 

— Eva  May  Green 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

As  bread  you  eat, 

And  water  drink, 
Of  Jesus'  love 

And  kindness  think. 

Verse  of  the  Season 

Old  Christmas  Carol 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

Likewise  the  mistress,  too, 
And  all  the  little  children, 

That  round  the  table  go, 
And  all  your  kin  and  kinsmen 

That  dwell  both  far  and  near; 
I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas, 

And  a  Happy  New  Year. 

— Unknown 
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A  Story  to  Tell 

A  Cheer  Visit 

r\ONNA  Rae  watched  mother  wrap 
the  jar  of  sparkling  red  jelly  in 
tissue  paper. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  jelly,  Mother?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  take  it  over  to  Mrs. 
Brown,'  answered  Mother.  "You 
know  she  has  been  ill  for  a  long 
time. 

"May  I  go  with  you,  Mother?  I 
would  like  to  take  her  something, 
too.    What  could  it  be?" 

Mother  smiled  and  wrinkled  up 
her  forehead  in  a  thoughtful  way. 
"Let  me  think,"  she  said. 

Donna  Rae  looked  out  on  the 
snow  covered  garden.  Then  she 
said,  "The  flowers  are  all  covered 
with  snow.  I  couldn't  take  her  some 
flowers.  Could  I  make  some  cook- 
ies?    Maybe  you  would  help  me." 

"Isn't  there  something  you  could 
make  her  all  by  yourself?"  said 
Mother.  "I  have  an  idea.  It  is  made 
of  paper.  Sometimes  it  has  flowers 
or  scenes  on  it  and  it  sends  a  mes- 
sage." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  laughed  Donna 
Rae,  "a  get  well  card." 

Donna  Rae  skipped  into  her  room 
and  found  paper,  pencil  and  cray- 
ons. 

"What  shall  I  draw  on  the  card?" 

"Perhaps  you  could  get  an  idea  if 
you  looked  out  of  the  window,"  said 
Mother. 

Donna  Rae  glanced  out  the  win- 
dow. She  saw  the  spruce  trees  cov- 
ered with  snow.  She  saw  the  snow- 
man that  she  had  made  that  morn- 
ing. She  saw  a  sparrow  fly  to  the 
snowman  and  sit  on  his  tattered 
black  hat. 

A  little  girl  went  busily  to  work. 
"How  do  you  write  Get  Well  Soon?" 
she  asked.  Mother  wrote  it  on  an- 
other piece  of  paper  so  that  Donna 
Rae  could  copy  it. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  she  said  ad- 
miringly, holding  up  the  card  so 
Mother  could  see. 

"It  is  lovely  and  if  you  are  ready 
now  we  can  put  on  our  coats  and 
deliver  our  little  gifts  of  cheer,"  said 
Mother. 

Soon  Mother  and  Donna  Rae 
were  ready.  Each  took  her  own  lit- 
tle remembrance  and  started  across 
the  street  to  see  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Why  has   Mrs.  Brown  been  in 
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bed  such  a  long  time?"  asked  Donna 
Rae. 

"She  has  a  sick  heart,"  said  Moth- 
er, "it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  well." 

Mother  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Brown's  house.  A  smiling  girl 
about  twelve  years  old  opened  the 
door.  It  was  Barbara,  Mrs.  Brown's 
granddaughter. 

"Come  right  in,"  said  Barbara. 
"Grandma  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you."  Barbara  took  the  two  visitors 
into  the  bedroom. 

"Oh,  it  is  good  to  see  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  as  she  shook  hands 
with  Mother.  "I  must  have  had  a 
little  nap,"  and  she  started  to 
straighten  her  untidy  hair. 

"I  will  comb  it  for  you,  Grandma, 
said  Barbara.  She  took  the  comb 
and  ran  it  through  her  grandma's 
curly  gray  hair.  "Now  that  looks 
better,"  she  said. 

"Barbara  is  a  sweet  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "I  don't  know  what  I'd 
do  without  her.  I'm  so  glad  she 
lives  so  close  to  us." 

"Here  is  something  for  you,"  said 
Donna  Rae  shyly.  "You  can  eat  one 
and  look  at  the  other." 

Mrs.  Brown  unwrapped  the  pack- 
age containing  the  jelly.  "How  I  do 
like  a  bit  of  jelly  on  my  toast  in  the 
morning,  and  what  is  this?"  as  Don- 
na Rae  handed  her  the  card.  "What 
a  beautiful  snow  picture  and  what 
a  fine  snowman.  Thank  you  so 
much." 


Barbara  said,  "Donna  Rae  and  I 
are  going  to  play  a  game,"  and  the 
children  left  the  room. 

"How  is  Steve?"  asked  Mother. 
Steve  was  Mrs.  Brown's  son  who 
was  on  a  mission  in  Canada. 

"He  is  just  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"The  president  of  the  mission  wrote 
Mr.  Brown  and  me  a  letter.  He  told 
us  what  a  fine  missionary  Steve  is. 
Would  you  read  the  letter  again  to 
mer 

Mrs.  Brown  opened  the  drawer 
of  the  table  beside  her  bed.  She 
took  out  many  letters.  "My  friends 
and  my  family  have  written  me  so 
many  cards  and  letters  while  I  have 
been  ill."  She  sorted  through  them 
and  then  pulled  out  one.  "Here  is 
the  letter  I'd  like  you  to  read." 

Mother  read  the  letter  aloud. 

Mrs.  Brown's  eyes  glistened  with 
tears,  but  she  smiled  brightly.  "Isn't 
that  a  fine  letter?  I  am  so  proud  of 
my  boy.  I'm  so  glad  he's  telling 
other  people  about  our  wonderful 
Church." 

Mother  and  Mrs.  Brown  chatted 
for  a  little  while  then  Mother 
glanced  at  the  clock.  "Our  daddy 
will  be  coming  home  for  his  dinner. 
Donna  Rae  and  I  must  be  going." 

"Do  come  again,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"I  get  so  lonesome." 

"I  will  bring  my  sewing  and  spend 
a  whole  afternoon  with  you  very 
soon,"  said  Mother. 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis 
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There's  No  Justice 

# 

A  man  who  writes  copy  for  the  ads  of  a  well-known 
store  was  complaining  to  a  friend. 

"I  can't  make  any  money— this  ad  writing  costs  me 
so  much!"  he  said. 

"How  come— don't  you  get  paid  enough?"  asked 
his  friend. 

"It's  not  that,"  said  the  huckster,  "but  I  write  an 
ad,  and  then  my  wife  sees  it  in  the  paper,  and  then  she 
goes  and  buys  everything  in  the  ad!    I  can't  afford  it!" 

—Edison  Voicewriter 

School  Daze 

Teacher:  "Robert,  have  you  whispered  today  with- 
out permission?" 

Robert:  "Only  wunst." 

Teacher:  "Frank,  should  Robert  have  said 
'wunst?' ' 

Frank:  "No  ma'am,  he  should've  said  'twicet." 

Labor  Versus  Capital 

Clerk:  "I've  come  to  see  if  you  could  raise  my  pay." 
Boss:  "Go  back  to  work  and  don't  worry.  Haven't 
I  managed  to  raise  it  each  pay  day  so  far?" 

'The  Houghton  Line'  reminds  us  that  one  reason 
we  can't  save  money  is  because  our  neighbors  are 
always  buying  things  we  can't  afford. 

This  Modern  Age 

A  young  soldier  in  a  hospital  had  received  many 
kindnesses  from  a  woman  visitor,  who  asked  him,  one 
day,  if  there  was  anything  she  could  send  to  him  during 
the  long  hours  of  convalescence.  He  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  have  a  record  of  Beethoven's  "Moonlight 
Sonata." 

Some  days  later  he  was  astonished  to  receive  a 
letter  which  read:  "I  have  got  you  a  record  of  Frank 
Sinatra  singing,  "Moonlight"  but  nobody  seems  to  have 
heard  of  Bert  Hoven's  band." 

—United  Mine  Workers  Journal 

Not  all  men  are  homeless,  but  some  are  home  less 
than  others.  —Construction  Digest 

Modern  Age 

The  sweet  young  thing  was  upset  when  her  boy- 
friend didn't  help  her  into  his  car.  "Where,"  she  asked, 
"is  your  chivalry?"  and  he  said:  "Didn't  you  notice?  I 
traded  it  in  for  a  Buick."  —Folks 
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I  REMEMBER,  ...  I  REMEMBER 
From  the  Files  of  Leland  H.  Monson 

"Wherever  science  has  explored  the  universe,  it 
has  found  it  to  be  a  manifestation  of  a  co-ordination 
principle.  It  leaves  us  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  back  of  everything  there  is  a  definite  guiding  prin- 
ciple, which  leads  from  chaos  to  cosmos.  We  are  faced 
with  two  alternatives:  We  can  either  believe  that 
cosmos,  the  beautiful  law  and  order,  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  haphazard  happenings,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of 
a  definite  Intelligence.  Now,  which  are  you,  as  an  in- 
telligent being,  going  to  choose? 

"Personally,  I  choose  to  believe  in  the  co-ordinat- 
ing principle,  the  Divine  Intelligence.  Why?  Because 
it  is  simpler.  It  is  more  intelligible.  It  harmonizes 
with  my  whole  experience. 

"The  theory  that  intelligent  beings  like  ourselves, 
or  intelligent  processes  like  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
are  the  outcome  of  unintelligent  haphazard  happen- 
ings, is  beyond  my  understanding;  and  why  should  I 
accept  such  a  theory  when  I  observe  the  evidence  of  a 
directing  Intelligence  every  day? 

"When  you  see  the  stars,  each  moving  in  its  own 
pathway,  or  see  a  seed  grow  after  a  definite  plan  into 
a  tree,  or  see  a  baby  develop  into  a  full-grown  self-di- 
recting human  individuality,  can  you  conceive  of  all 
that  taking  place  as  the  result  of  haphazard  happen- 
ings? Well,  I  cannot.  It  seems  obvious  that  there  is 
some  directing  Intelligence  behind  all  things."* 

Not  Dutch 

Stomach  trouble  had  been  the  bane  of  Mike's  ex- 
istence for  quite  a  while.  Finally  his  doctor,  putting 
him  to  rights,  rendered  a  bill.  Mike  stormed  into  the 
office  and  shook  the  bill  under  the  physician's  nose. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  demanded.  "All 
along  you  said  you  were  treating  me." 

—Medical  Economics 

None  preaches  better  than  the  ant,  and  she  says 
nothing. 

—Benjamin  Franklin  in  Poor  Richard 

"The  above  quotation  is  reprinted  by  permission.  It  is  from  Michael 
Pupin— Scientist,  which  appeared  on  page  194  in  the  September,  1927 
issue  of  The  American  Magazine. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 
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LIBERTY  WARD  UBRARtf 


_  LAND  OF  THE  RISING 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


JDerhaps  at  no  other  place  in  the  world  have  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  shown  more  remarkable 

growth  in  recent 
years,  than  in 
Japan  —  "the 
land  of  the  ris- 
ing sun." 

When  the 
Sabbath  comes, 
eager,  black- 
haired  children, 
by  the  scores, 
trip  along  to 
Sunday  School, 
in  this  crowded 
and  ancient 
land  of  curved, 
over  -  hanging 
roofs,  high  vol- 
canic peaks,  rice 
fields,  and  lilies. 
The  Japanese 
Mission  of  the 
Church,  opened 
in  1901  by  the 
late  President 
Heber  J.  Grant, 
when  a  young 
Apostle,  was  closed  in  1924.  In  1920  there  were  only  127 
members  of  the  Church  in  Japan.  At  the  present  time 
membership  in  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  is  about 
5,000  (mostly  non-members)  but  the  Saints  are  gain- 
ing remarkably  in  number  and  in  strength.  The  latest 
report  shows  that  there  are  twenty-seven  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  Schools  in  Japan,  scattered  through  nine- 
teen cities  on  the  two  great  islands:  Honshu  and  Hok- 
kaido. 

In  all  Japan  there  is  probably  no  one  who  is  hap- 
pier about  all  this  progress  than  a  short  little  woman 
with  shining  black  hair  combed  into  a  bob,  brown  eyes 
and  fair  skin.  Her  name  is  Motoko  Nara. 
Why  is  she  so  happy?  Read  her  story: 
In  her  younger  years,  Mrs.  Nara  investigated  a 
number  of  churches  (Buddhism  and  Shintoism  are  the 
dominant  faiths  in  Japan),  but  she  was  drawn  to 
Mormonism. 

The  year  after  the  great  earthquake  in  1923,  which 
resulted  in  almost  the  total  destruction  of  Yokohama 
and  seventy  per  cent  of  Tokyo,  Motoko  was  married 
to  Fujiya  Nara,  now  employed  in  an  office  of  a  gov- 
ernment railroad.  He  was  a  Latter-day  Saint.  But 
Motoko  Nara  waited  twenty-five  years  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Church.    During  this  period,  however, 


MOTOKO  NARA 
Promulgates  Gospel  in  Japan 


the  Naras  attempted  to  organize  a  Sunday  School  in 
their  home,  but  the  people  were  not  interested.  Then 
came  World  War  II.  Bombs  destroyed  the  Nara's 
home  completely  and  many  of  their  neighbors  were 
killed.    But  Fujiya  and  Motoko  Nara  escaped. 

In  1948,  the  Church  reopened  the  Japanese  Mis- 
sion, under  President  Edward  L.  Clissold.  Motoko 
Nara  was  among  the  first  baptized— in  April,  about  the 
time  the  hillsides  of  Japan  are  cloaked  with  brilliant 
azaleas. 

Mrs.  Nara  loves  the  gospel.  She  toils  hard  for  it, 
particularly  in  the  Sunday  School.  Every  Friday  night 
she  attends  a  Tokyo  District,  Teacher  Training  Class. 
Since  there  are  no  Sunday  School  texts  in  Japanese, 
the  missionaries  there  present  lessons  in  Japanese  from 
the  English  manuals  they  have  read.  Teachers  of 
Tokyo's  four  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  then 
pass  along  the  messages  at  Sunday  School  the  following 
Sabbath. 

The  Nara's  Sunday  begins  early  inasmuch  as  they 
must  travel  one  hour  to  reach  Sunday  School.  They 
remove  their  shoes  before  entering  the  building,  be- 
cause Sunday  School  is  held  in  a  private  kindergarten- 
grammar  schoolhouse,  and  custom  in  Japan  requires 
bare  feet  in  private  (but  not  in  public)  buildings. 

Sacrament  meeting  follows  Sunday  School.  After- 
wards the  Naras  rush  home  to  be  there  in  time  to  con- 
duct their  home  Sunday  School  for  neighborhood  chil- 
dren which  has  been  held  regularly  since  1945,  shortly 
after  World  War  II. 

The  Naras'  two-room  apartment  is  in  a  gray,  con- 
crete building  accommodating  eighteen  families.  Their 
"Sunday  School"  room  is  only  11  x  18  feet,  but  they 
have  crowded  nearly  130  children  into  it.  Recently 
the  Sunday  School  has  been  divided,  each  group  meet- 
ing at  different  hours  in  the  same  room.  Mrs.  Nara  is 
the  teacher.  "Although  I  have  no  children  of  my  own," 
she  says,  "I  have  hundreds  of  children  I  consider  my 
own.  I  like  the  Sabbath  day,  because  it  is  on  these 
days  I  can  see  all  my  children." 

Already  three  baptisms  have  come  from  the  Nara 
Home  Sunday  School.  On  Sunday  evenings  a  Book  of 
Mormon  study  class  is  held  in  the  Nara  apartment  for 
Church  members  and  friends. 

Missionaries  always  find  the  Nara  abode  a  place 
of  welcome.  Sunday  is  a  busy  day  there,  and  during 
the  week  Brother  Nara  also  has  other  duties  as  president 
of  the  new  Meguro  Branch  of  the  Church. 

Japan  is  a  land  of  promise  in  Sunday  School 
achievement.  There  is  a  wave  of  new  interest  in  the 
restored  gospel  there,  but  more  than  that  there  are  some 
well-rooted  stalwarts  like  the  Naras  to  show  the  way. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


